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Yermont Mapie Festival April 24, 25, & 26 
in St. Albans, Yermont! 


For information, contact www.cit.state.vt.us/agric/ 
mindex.htm, cali (802) 828-2416, or write to 

Vermont Mapie at 116 State Street, Drawer 20, 
Montpelier, VT 05620-2901. You may also 
circle the readers’ service card number to receive 
additional information. 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup is 100% natural, a product 
of our pristine native Torests. Insist on Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup for the classic flavor and essential vitamins 
and minerals that Mother Naturę provides. It’s simply the 
finest available anywhere. 


P.S. By Vcnnont law , syrup labeled Pure 
Vermont Mapie Syrup contains no additives, 
presenmtives or artificial ingredients. 


Come Home 
to Pure 
Vermont 
Mapie 

♦ 

Jt’s Sugaring Time! 


Vermont Mapie Sugar Makers Association • Vermont Mapie Festival, Inc. 

Vermont Mapie Promotion Board • Vermont Department of Agriculturc, Food and Markets 

Photoyraph: Breakfast is ready in a Yermont farmhouse kitchen. © Perceptions Inc. 
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Celebrate centuries of a 
proud tradition. 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup - 
it's the world's best! 
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1. Bragg Farm Sugarhouse, 

E. Montpelier 

Yisit Bragg Farm Sugarhouse and 
gift shop and tour a traditional 
family-operated sugarhouse! 

Watch the wood fire and walk 
the woods where we hang 2,000 
buckets! Our large gift shop of- 
fers our own award-winning 
mapie products, Vermont foods, 
sugar-on-snow and mail order! 

5 miles from Barre or Montpelier 
on Rte. 14 N. 1-800-376-5757. 

RS# 213 

2. Couture's Maple Shop, 

Westfield 

We're a family-operated business 
making maple syrup, candies, 
cream, lollipops, dressing and 
gift packages. Stop by our maple 
shop (open year 'round, buses 
welcome) or cali us for mail 
order service, from corporate 
gifts to family presents. We're 
also on the internet at 
www.pbpub.com/couture.htm. 

Free brochure. (802) 744-2733, 
1-800-845-2733. RS# 214 

3. Dakin Farm, Ferrisburgh & 

South Burlington 

Treat yourself to the finest maple 
syrup, the most delicious, tender 
ham, and morę, prepared with 
pride and care by a Vermont 
family business using traditional 
methods. Sugar-on-snow parties 
every weekend in March! Free Catalog. To 
order: 1-800-993-2546 orwww.dakin- 
farm.com. Route 7, Ferrisburgh, VT 05456 
or 100 Dorset Street, 

So. Burlington, VT 05403. RS# 215 

Goodrich's Maple Farm, Cabot 

Award-winning maple products sińce 1840. 
Free tours. Route 2, Cabot, VT 05647, 
800-639-1854. 

Green's Sugarhouse, Poultney 

Finest ąuality corporate & personal maple 
gifts. Brochure. 1846 Finel Hollow Rd., 
Poultney, VT 05764. 802-287-5745. 

4. Harlow's Sugar House, Putney 

Visit a Vermont farm and experience one of 
Vermont's oldest traditions. In spring watch 
our maple sugaring process. Enjoy a horse- 
drawn sleigh or wagon ride to where sap is 
collected. A fuli linę of maple syrup and 
maple products are for sale in our gift shop 
or by mail order. (802) 387-5852. RS# 216 
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5. Maple Grove, St. Johnsbury 

One of Vermont's top attractions. Yisit the 
oldest and largest maple syrup and candy 
factory in the U.S.A., established in 1915. 
Guided tours through our factory and Sugar 
House Museum. Enjoy our mapie candy 
samples while viewing our video. Shop in 
our spacious Cabin Storę with factory direct 
prices. Free brochure and catalog: 

167 Portland Street, St. Johnsbury, VT 
05819. (802) 748-5141. RS# 217 

6. Morse Farm Sugar House, Outdoor 
Museum & Country Storę, Montpelier 

Morse's woodshed theater, farm life 
dioramas and maple trail tell the story of 
Vermont maple from tap to table, and their 
country storę with seasonal harvest and 
holiday farmstand offers Vermont special- 
ties which are shipped worldwide. Free 
tours and tastings daily, year-round on 
Main Street/County Road, Montpelier, VT 
05602, 802-223-2740/ 800-242-2740 or 
Maplespeak@AOL.com. RS# 218 


7. Nebraska Knoll Sugarhouse, 
Stowe 

Family-run sugarhouse tucked 
away in the foothills of Mount 
Mansfield. Display room, maple 
products for sale. Open March 
through October. Tours upon re- 
ąuest. Cali 802-253-4655. 

8. New England Maple Museum, 
Pittsford 

A perfect way to begin or end your 
tour of Vermont sugarhouses. The 
complete history of mapie sugar¬ 
ing from its early beginning to pre- 
sent day refinement. The collection 
of antiąue eąuipment, evaporator 
demonstration, slide show, syrup 
samples. Sugar-on-snow by reser- 
vation for groups over 12 in sea- 
son. Rte. 7, Pittsford, VT 05763. 
(802) 483-9414. RS# 219 

9. Shadowbrook Farms, 

Fairfield 

Shadowbrook is a smali family 
farm featuring an 1800-tap sugar- 
bush, catalog sales of maple syrup 
and farmhouse products, two 
guest rooms, working vacations, 
horseback riding, hay rides, farm 
tours, x-country skiing and much 
morę. Open year-round. Cali for 
directions or drop in anytime. 
Children and pets always wel¬ 
come. (802) 524-7062. RS# 220 

10. Sugar & Spice, 

Route 4, Mendon 

Breakfast and lunch seven days a week 
7 a.m.-2 p.m. Specialties include pancakes 
and French toast with maple syrup 
processed on premises, soups, sandwiches, 
burgers. Working sugar house. Gift shop. 

Til 3:30 pm. 802-773-7832. 

Sugarwoods Farm, Glover 

Free Brochure. Mail Order Syrup, Cream, 
Candy. RFD 2, Box 158, Glover, Vermont 
05839. 1-800-245-3718, 

Fax (802) 525-4103. 

11. Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe 

Guests join in the harvesting of sap on 
Belgian horse-drawn sleighs. Ski or snow- 
shoe to our sugarhouse and view the old- 
fashioned sugaring process, a Trapp family 
tradition dating back to the 1950's. Weekly 
sugar-on-snow parties. Bring home Trapp 
family private-label syrup. Ask about our 
"Tap atTrapp's" package. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com. RS# 221 
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ETHAN ALLEN 

Rutland - 




The Amtrak® 
Vermonter 
has been such a 
success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and 
scenie hill in 


Ft Edward-Giens Falls- 

Saratoga Springs - 

Schenectady- 
Albany- 
Hudson 
Rhinediff 


Poughkeepsie 
Croton-Harmon - 
Yonkers— 


New York City s 


Vermont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtrak’s Ethan 
Allen service you’11 have 
a relaxing ride all the 
way to Rutland. And car 
rentals are now available 
in most stations, so when you arrive, 
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■RMONTER 

-St. Albans 


^ijFfington-Essex Junction 
'Waterbury-Stowe 
'Montpelier-Barre 
Randolph 
s White River Junction 
^Windsor-Mt Ascutney 
■ Claremont, NH 
- Bellows Falls 
Brattleboro 
Springfield 
-Hartford 
New Haven 
Stamford 


- Philadelphia 
-Wilmington 

- Baltimore 
•Washington D.C. 


you can take 
offon your 
own to hit 
the slopes. 
Poke 

a ro u n d i n 
antique shops. 
Or explore the 
State’s beautiful hikingand 
biking trails. So no matter 
why you come toVermont, 
Amtrak gives you one morę 
reason to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 
agent or Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RAIL 


Amtrak' 
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Spring Paradox 

I n Vermont, the early days of spring seem fragile af- 
fairs of thin sunlight and tender green shoots. It's all 
too easy for the season to get lost in a cold April rain 
or late freeze. 

But appearances are deceiving. Actually, spring in Ver- 
mont is the most powerful time of the year, leveraging 
the burgeoning growth of summer out of hard-frozen 
mud and three feet of snów. 

It's that lcind of contrast and complexity that spell Ver- 
mont to us each April and May. And that's what we 
looked for in stories to fili this spring issue of Vermont 
Life. 

We found it in Rochester (page 30), where a rural town 
hidden away in the upper reaches of the White River Val- 
ley has a lively community life and a sound economy 
based on new, computerized entrepreneurialism. We 
also found it on Molly Broolc Farm in Cabot (page 36), 
where the Goodrich family has madę a name for itself in 
dairying and mapie sugaring. 

It's not widely realized, but those early days of spring 
before the leaves come out are among the Best days of 
the year for bird watching. Not only can you see the 
birds better in bare trees, but some of the most colorful 
and interesting birds of the year show up in those first 
days of spring. Bryan Pfeiffer's article "Best Birding" 
(page 48) tells you where to go and how to see them. 

Perhaps it seems strange to thinlc about old cemeteries 
in the season of new life, but to many Vermonters, old 
cemeteries are not about death, but about history, and 
respect. The Vermont Old Cemetery Association (page 
52) is one group that visits cemeteries year-round. 

And if you doubt that spring here is both beautiful and 
complex, sample our regular picture portfolio (page 42). 
It portrays that fragile moment when the new leaves 
have just emerged and spring is perhaps even morę beau¬ 
tiful for being tentative. 

It's a complex thing, spring. No wonder Yermonters 
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! KKKHood 

In your "Pieces of Our Precious 
I Past" segment [Winter 1 997], there is a 
I photo and explanation of a Ku Klux 
Klan hood. This morally outrageous 
I part of Vermont history does not de- 
serve the tamę descriptor "Better 
I known for its activities against 
I African-Americans..." 

Do we refer to the Holocaust as "pre¬ 
cious?" The Depression? Your sani- 
tized, nebulous description of KKK ac- 
tivities suggests present tolerance of 
I hate crimes. 

While no part of history should be 
swept under the rug, your display of 
the hood among shoe buckles, bas- 
ketry and red dresses reeks of political 
apathy and disregard for the heinous 
crimes committed against African- 
Americans and other persons not of 
northern European descent in the 
name of WASP supremacy. 

As a born and raised Vermont 
I woman, I find this magazine's poor 
treatment of such a sensitive issue em- 
barrassing for our State. 

Paula Provencher 
Kapa'a, Hawaii 

By including the KKK hood from the 
Vermont Historical Society’s collection, we 
ceitainly did not mean to suggest that we 
approved of the KKK or its activities, or are 
complacent about racial hatred. We simply 
wanted to show that Veimont history has 
a dark side, as well as its morę familiar 
bright side. The YHS exhibit in which the 
hood was shown is entitled “Ali the Pre¬ 
cious Past, ” which was the inspiration for 
our headline. In retrospect, we might have 
done without “precious. ” — Editor 

To Split or Not 

As a flatlander who has five or six 
cords of wood that I split, it was with 
interest that I read the essay "The Joys 
of Splitting" in the Winter '97 issue. 

But it was with some humor that [I 
noted that] the photo accompanying it 
showed un-split wood! Even close ex- 
amination of the photo showed wood 
that most of us wood splitters might 
consider too smali to split. 

Perhaps you should have shown the 
Continued on page 29 


rThe Termont Country Storo' 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę." Yermont Life. 


We’ve Been Part of \ermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wal lace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depict- 
ing its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 


A Visit YoiTll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mailorder catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village of Weston. Our 
second storę with the popular bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham. At both Stores yoif 11 find 
products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, and floursack towels, 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit 
youll remember long after you get home. 




‘7 find that ififs not in The Yermont Country Storę , you can do without it 

San Francisco , California. 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Closed Sundays 

Rt 10 3 ROCKINGHAM 
Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2482 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 
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Looking for 
Jody Williams 

W hat the Nobel com- 
mittee couldn't 
have predicted 
when it awarded Jody 
Williams the Peace Prize 
last fali for her work to ban 
landmines was how hard it 
would be to find her. 

Williams splits her time 
between Washington, D.C., 
and the little southeastern 
Vermont town of Putney, 
near Brattleboro. You would 
think a smali town would 
give up its secrets easily, 
but — even though she had 
grown up in Brattleboro — 
Williams wasn't widely 
known in Putney, where 
she moved a few years ago. 
When word got out on the 



Tłte Palmers and Lukę 
and Zack. 


W hen the village of 
Bristol decided last 
spring to put its 
weekly rubbish pick-up ser- 
vice out to bid, village offi- 
cials got replies from estab- 
lished trash haulers — and 
one surprise: Patrick and 
Cathy Palmer proposed to 



"TELL HINl IF HIS BKWDC^TINS SI6NAL CAN'T FIND IT5 
WAY AkoUND HEMc, KE VWT EITHER." 


morning of October 10, 
every major news organiza- 
tion in the world tried to 
cali or send a crew, but they 
were soon thwarted by her 
unlisted phone number and 
morę than one unmarked 
dirt road. 

By 7 a.m., Putney was 
hopping. In the town clerk's 
office, the phones never 
stopped ringing. Assistant 
Town Clerk Sharon Bice, 
who didn't have the phone 
number and wouldn/t have 
given it out if she did — 
tried to mollify reporters 


with Jody's mailing address. 
Meanwhile, every Williams 
in town was calling as well, 
wondering why people from 
around the world wanted to 
talk to them. One Williams 
started giving each reporter 
a different answer: "Yes, 
Fm Jody Williams," or "No, 
she's outside having a ciga- 
rette." He finally gave up 
the gamę when a liaison 
from the French embassy 
called, via cellphone, in 
French, and while riding 
horseback, wondering how 
French President Jacąues 


Horse and Buggy Trash Collection 


pick up BristoTs rubbish 
with a wagon pulled by 
their team of Percherons, 
Lukę and Zack. The 
Palmers got the job. 

Now, every Monday 
they're up at 4:30 to feed 
the horses. Then they truck 
them from their farm in 
New Haven to the Bristol 
dump, where they harness 
up and hitch onto their cus- 
tom-built rubbish wagon. 
Then they trot through 
town, passing the town 


clock at 7 a.m., and begin 
six hours of heaving bags 
and separating recyclables. 

Is this some kind of gim- 
mick? Not at all. The town 
of Bristol is happy with the 
Palmers' service and price. 
The Palmers are happy with 
the money they make, and 
with the chance to use their 
team regularly. 

The New York Times, The 
Wall Street Journal, The 
Boston Herald and several 
TV stations have all madę 


Chirac could fax his con- 
gratulations. The French 
were directed to fax to a 
nearby storę. 

Throughout the day, vans 
filled with TV crews and 
print journalists drove up 
and down the main Street, 
peering out Windows in 
search of Jody Williams. 
Those who obtained the 
coveted information from 
her Washington office still 
had to negotiate typical Ver- 
mont directions such as 
"turn left by the beaver 
pond" before reaching her 
secluded house. 

There, Williams held 
forth on her porch steps in a 
black tank top, jeans and 
bare feet. It didn't take long, 
however, to realize that be- 
yond the casual attire, the 
barking dog and the beaver 
pond was a powerhouse 
with an international 
agenda. 

— Alison Freeland 


the trele to Bristol to record 
the unusual sight. Patrick 
said he enjoyed visiting with 
the reporters, though they 
did slow things down. By 
now, though, the media ex- 
citement has died down, and 
Patrick, Cathy, Lukę and 
Zack are working ąuietly. 

The townspeople seem 
happy with the new addi- 
tion: Most of them wave to 
the Palmers, and some leave 
carrots or water for Lukę and 
Zack. — Chris Granstrom 
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Paul O. Boisvert 


A LOOK AT ETHAN ALLEN 


A s we noted in last Win¬ 
ter^ issue ["Pieces of 
Our Precious Past"], 
it has generally been be- 
lieved that there is no like- 
ness of Ethan Allen drawn 
from life. The Bennington 
Museum now has just that: 
a photograph of a 1783 en- 
graving of a portrait of 
Allen, "drawn from the 



A Steeple-Saving 
Enterprise 

L ast October 11 the sky 
was heavenly blue 
against the stark 
white ornate spire of the 
Williston Federated 
Church. Some 200 towns- 
people, shutterbugs and 
passersby gazed up expec- 
tantly as a construction 
worker stood in the beli 
tower, mallet in hand, and 
struck the beli three times. 

There was a collective 
gasp, then a cheer as a crane 
slowly lifted the steeple 
skyward, then placed the 
100-foot-high spire gently 
on the ground beside the 
129-year-old Italianate style 
church. 

Meanwhile, Friends of 
the Steeple, a local organi- 
zation promoting the 
restoration, sold cider and 
notecards depicting the his¬ 
torie building. They were 


life," believed to have been 
madę in 1777 by painter 
Pierre DuSimitiere. 
"Allen's youthful, cherubie 
appearance is a startling 
contrast to the chiseled, 
classical visage created for 
him by 19th and 20th cen- 
tury artists," noted mu¬ 
seum curator Deborah 
Annę Federhen, who found 


The steeple of Williston's 
Federated Church 
heads earthward. 


raising money to restore the 
aging steeple, which had 
tilted nine inches due to 
wood rot, mortar deteriora- 
tion and resulting overload- 
ing of the support timbers. 

Friends of the Steeple cast 
a wide net for help with the 
$140,000 bill for restoring 
the building, listed on the 
National Register of His¬ 
torie Places. By year's end 
morę than $12,000 had been 
donated or pledged by indi- 
yiduals. And the commu- 
nity has received $20,000 
each from Preservation 
Trust of Vermont, the town 
historical society and the 
Williston Federated 
Church. Grants also came 
from the Windham Founda¬ 
tion, Vermont Community 
Fund and Vermont Division 
for Historie Preservation. 

Ironically, Williston's his¬ 
torie village district is just 
two miles from Taft Cor- 
ners, Vermont's largest and 
still growing big-box, chain 
retail development. In the 
past year the retail cross- 
roads has sprouted a Wal- 
Mart, Home Depot, Circuit 
City, Toys-R-Us and others. 

Steeple restoration by 
Randall S. Hoyt of Tun- 
bridge begins this spring. 
The goal is to have the land- 
mark back in place by au- 
tumn.— Cheryl Dorschner 


the photo in the museunTs 
collection and researched it. 

The photograph will be 
on display at the museum 
through this summer as 
part of an exhibition on the 
Allen family. Anyone with 
information on the original 
engraving or painting 
should contact the mu¬ 
seum: (802)447-1571. 



Yermonters 


Of, 


hen Mount Mansfield 
Union High School ju¬ 
nior Erin Sullivan 
stepped off the school’s soc- 
cer team for an occasional 
run with its cross-country 
team last fali, her results were 
stellar. In fact, she was able to 
defeat U-32 High SchooPs 
Tara Chaplin, herself a na- 
tionally ranked runner and, 
until Sullivan arrived, the 
state’s fastest girl. Sullivan 
won the State championships 
on Thetford’s much-praised 
course, with Chaplin second. 
Then Sullivan won the New 
Englands, and then the North¬ 
east championships, again 
with Chaplin second. Both 
runners’ finishes were un- 
precedented for Vermonters. 
It was too much to believe 
that two runners from a tiny 
State like Vermont would 
continue to shine at the na- 
tional high school champi¬ 
onships against runners from 
every region of the country. 
But on a rain- 
soaked five-kilo- 

meter Florida i 

— 

course last De- < 
cember, Sullivan J 
ran away from ^ 
the rest of the | 
field, and Chaplin 
finished ninth. 5 
Both earned Ali- < 

American honors. 

Jennifer Bay- 
brook and her 
yo-yo have be- 
come Yermont 



ambassadors to the world. 

Last year, Jennifer, 17, won 
the national yo-yo champi- 
onship and was third in the 
world championship, but her 
yo-yo talents and stage pres- 
ence have taken her much 
farther. She’s appeared with 
the Smothers Brothers, been 
featured in Sports lllustrated 
for Kids and been on The To¬ 
day Show, Good Morning Amer¬ 
ica and David Letterman’s 
Late Night. She’s been to Eu¬ 
ropę, to Japan (five times) and 
to the Easter 
Egg roli at 
the White 
House. Next 
big event: 
the North¬ 
east lnvita- 
tional Yo-Yo 
Meet at St. 

Albans City 
Hall, June 6 . 

Info: (802) 524-2782. To find 
out morę, look for Jennifers 
Yo-Yo Page on the Internet. 

Vermonters 
were well repre- 
sented as the U.S. 
Olympic team 
headed for the 
Winter Games in 
Nagano, Japan. 
Among the sto- 
ries that stood 
out was that of 
cross-country 
skier Marc Gil- 
bertson, 28. A 
social studies 
(Cont. on next page) 



Jennifer Baybrook 


Erin Sullivan winning 
the Nationals. 
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Our indoors are 
pretty great, too. 


When people think of 
Vermont, and about our little 
corner of Vermont in particular, 
they think about the stunning 
natural beauty. And, of course, 
about all of our hiking, biking, 
swimming, and fishing - to 
name but a few. We’re very 
proud of our little corner, so 
that’s just fine. Fortunately, at 
The Old Tavern at Grafton, our 
indoors are as great as the 
outdoors. 

The New York Times has 
called The Old Tavern at 
Grafton “...the choicest inn of 
all.” We’ve madę up rooms for 
CJlysses S. Grant, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Kipling, 
and Henry David Thoreau. May 
we turn down the bed for you? 


Reservations: 800-843-1801 

r^Old 

lavern 


GRAFTON, YERMONT 


A hiking and biking paradise, 
with morę than 90k of trails, 
with camps, clinics, and 
contests both wild and mild. 
Our state-of-the-art bike shop 
offers superior rentals and 
Professional instruction to 
match. Frankly, we’re the best 
thing to happen to summer... 
sińce sunshine. 


802-843-2400 



GRAFTON PONDS 

NORDIC SKI & 
MOUNTAIN BIKE CENTER 
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Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker , Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry , 
Mapie & Pinc 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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teacher at Lamoille Union High School in 
Hyde Park, he had squeezed training in 
around school hours, often donning a head- 
lamp to ski at night on snowmobile trails or 
at touring centers. In 1997 he took a leave 
of absence from teaching to take a shot at 
the Olympics. At the Gold Cup trials in 
Lakę Placid last December, with a busload 
of Lamoille students and teachers cheering, 
he won the 30-kilometer freestyle race by 
an astonishing two minutes to earn his place 
in Nagano. Other Vermonters on the 
nordic team: Laura Wilson, who, like 
Gilbertson, grew up in Montpelier; Kerrin 
Petty, from Townshend, and Suzanne 
Hall King, who grew up in Warren. It will 
be the second Olympics for all three. 
Colchesters Dan Westover is on the 
biathlon team, along with Vermont resi- 
dents Deborah Nordyke, Robert 
Rosser, Kara Salmela, and Kristina 
Sabasteanski; on nordic combined is Nor- 
wich’s Tim Tetreault. Williston native 
and three-time Olympian Ann Battelle is 
a medal hopeful in freestyle skiing. 

Perhaps the most visible Vermonter in 
Nagano will be the Philadelphia Flyers’ John 
LeClair [Winter 1996]. The St. Albans na- 
tive promises to be a big figurę on the ice of 
the hockey rink, and off. 

In our next issue, we’ll bring you up to 
datę on other Vermonters at the Olympics. 

We notę with sadness the death at age 
95 last November of Charles Lord, the 
downhill ski pioneer who helped shape ski¬ 
ing on Mount Mansfield. Lord [Winter 
1989] was a revered link with Vermont’s 
early skiing history. In 1933 he supervised 
the CCC crews who cut the first ski trail 
on Mansfield. He helped develop the fa- 
mous Nose Dive trail and worked for the 
Mount Mansfield Co. for 30 years. 

Hardwick artist Nancy E. Schade has 
produced “The Snowboarder,” a sculpture 
designed to cap- 
ture the joy of 
snowboarding 
and mark its 
emergence as 
an Olympic 
event at 
Nagano. The 
bronze, 12-inch- 
high sculptures, 
which sit on a 
Danby marble 
base, sell for 
$3,000. A third 

of the proceeds go to the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. Info: (802) 472-5471. 
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90 Years of Naturę 
In Hartland 



Nancy Darling , 
a charter member 
of the Hartland 
Naturę Club , 
in 1927. 


I i you doubt that tradition and a love 
of naturę live on in the Green 
Mountains, consider the Hartland 
Naturę Club. 

Last fali the club 
celebrated its 
90th anniver- 
sary. This group 
of Hartland na¬ 
turę lovers has 
met regularly 
sińce 1907! 

The club 
marked its 
birthday much 
the way it has 
spent the past 90 
years — celebrating 
the study of na¬ 
turę in the Upper 
Connecticut Val- 
ley. In its early 
days, members ex- 
plored special 
places around Hartland such as Eshąua 
Bog, and then went further afield in 
the mountains, streams and fens of the 
Upper Connecticut Valley. 

The club ąuickly grew to about 50 
members and remains at roughly that 
size today. Its members were often 
able amateur scientists who regularly 
presented papers and lectures as part of 
the club's regular monthly meetings. 
Picnics in Hartland and elsewhere 
were a regular part of the agenda. 

In 1914, the club was given a perma- 
nent home in Damon Hall, the Town 
Hall of Hartland. It still meets there at 
times and keeps its papers and collec- 
tions of natural specimens there. Sev- 
eral longtime Hartland natives remain 
members, including Lillian Marcotte 
and Marjorie Cone, whose grandfather 
was a founding member. 

Recent meetings have included 
hawk-watching expeditions to Gile 
Mountain in Norwich, forest walks to 
study wildlife habitat, and trips to 
view the showy ladyslippers of Eshąua 
Bog. In fact, when that unusual bog 
was threatened by development not 
long ago, club members helped alert 
the Naturę Conservancy, which pre- 
served the bog and its rare plants. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Pompanoosuc Mills. We build furniture for life. 

800 . 841.6671 or WWW.POMPY.COM 

FOR A FREE COLOR CATALOG OF OUR ALL OUR FURNITURE 


New York City 
Westport, CT 
West Hartford.CT 
Cambridge, MA 
CONCORD, NH 


212 . 226.5960 
203 . 227.2446 
860.561 .5207 
617 . 494.0406 
603 . 225.7975 


NASHUA, NH 
Haimover, NH 
Burlington, VT 
Factory showroom 
East Thetford, vt 


603 . 883.9868 
603 . 643.1 530 
802 . 862.8208 

800.841 .6671 
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Vermont 


charm. 


Available in 
Sterling Silver 
14K Gold 
18K Gold 


Von Bargen’s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church St., Burlington, VT • Stratton Mtn.. VT • Spring field, VT 

1-800-841-8820 


Sonie things slioiil<l 
be heard & not seen. 

Like your stereo system, for instance. 
Okay, you may have a sound system to 
make the local eineplex jealous, but 
in all honesty, it probably has a look 
better suited for, well, radio. 

That’s why we designed the New 
England Audio Cabinet. This piece 
allows you to keep up to 4 typically 
sized stereo components and up to 230 
CDs all in a very handsome package. 
It’s a surę way to make your eyes as 
happy as your ears. 


The New England Audio Cabinet (shown in solid cherry) 
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Madę i n V e r m o n t 


Crafts Gardeners Love 


By Cheryl Dorschner 



Above, Anna Dibble's celery stalk. 


B his time of year, gardeners can't wait to get 
their hands into the rich, dark soil of spring. 
Many Vermonters have jump-started the short 
gardening season by sowing seeds indoors to be 
transplanted outside later. Others have been 
thumbing through gardening catalogs sińce Janu¬ 
ary, planning what they hope will be their best plot 
ever. 

While they wait, one of the best ways to cele- 
brate early spring is to indulge in garden-inspired 
tools, accessories or decorations that lift the 
spirit. It might be a handmade planter that will have visitors peeking 
beneath the fernery to catch the eye of a garden sprite. Or it might be 
a Vermont-crafted, vegetable-studded peg rack on which to hang a 
trowel, straw hat or hopes for a flourishing garden to come. They're all 
reminders that spring and garden-planting time will eventually arrive. 



Norton Latourelle's seated farmer sur- 
veys the Addison County landscape. 
Below, one of Carolyn Peduzzi’s terra 
cotta sprites. 


Not Just Another 
Pretty Face 

In a smali handmade 
octagonal cottage 
where bright spring 
sunshine streams 
through a wali of Win¬ 
dows and a woodstove 
chases the chill of 
March from the air, the 
faces of dozens of Gar- 
denSprites sleep on 
shelves. Their eyes are 
closed, their lips smile faintly. 

Carolyn Peduzzi, gardener and pot- 
ter, stands at the cloth-covered table 
rolling out slabs of thick, brown clay. 
She pinches and pokes them with the 


simplest of tools — a screw, a tracing 
wheel, a pine cone. Patterns of stars, 
x's and crescents 
emerge on big 
pocket-like terra 
cotta planters. Her 
inspiration comes 
from her travels as far 
away as the jungles 
of Indonesia and as 
close as the abundant 
perennial gardens 
surrounding her pot- 
tery cottage. 

Some of the faces 
in her work are so real they look famil- 
iar, and they are, because Peduzzi 
makes plaster face casts as molds for 
some of the planters. She is the model 
for some of her GardenSprites. And, by 


reąuest, she has cast the faces of whole I 
families. "It 7 s been interesting what I 
Tve discovered about faces/ 7 she I 
muses. /7 I feel them. I recognized fam- I 
ily resemblances. 77 

The planters may seem too lovely to I 
use outdoors, but there is something I 
to be said for that mossy green patina I 
they develop in the garden, alongside | 
yariegated ivy spilling like hair around | 
the ears. 

Wall sconces start at $14. Custom 
casting ranges from $45 to $120 plus a 
$30 casting fee. Peduzzi sells her wares I 
at yarious craft shows, but it's worth I 
the uphill drive to Worcester to see the \ 
cottage and gardens. 

Carolyn Peduzzi, GardenSprites , I 
980 Hampshire Hill Road, Worcester, 1 
VT 05682, tel. (802) 229-9433. 
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Left, Barbara Kmitsoris ceramic 
bird feeder. 

Below, Ancient Graffiti's wooden 
gardełi stakes. 

Bottom, Payne Junker Studio's 
garden markers. 



Rich Frutchey photo 


Spirited Stakes 
& Such 


Plowshares and 
Peg Rails 

Distinctive decorative metal- 
worlc in a vegetarian mood is just 
part of the menu at the Payne 
Junker Studio, run by Payne 
Junker and his wife, Elise Alenick 
Junker. A row of painted carrots 
or mixed vegetables with hoolcs 
prances whimsically across a forged 
peg racic and creates a place to hang 
garden hats, trowels, dried flowers and 
the lilce. Garden markers such as a gar¬ 
den angel for those who are optimistic 
or a snail for those who are realistic 
are also part of the Junlcers' offerings. 

"We are greatly inspired by our own 
rural setting in Vermont," says Payne. 
"And we have a great perennial gar¬ 
den." The couple combines their 
knowledge of gardening and metal- 
worlc in practical yet handsome pieces 
such as planters, hose holders, bird 
feeder hangers, trellises, pot holders 
and lantern stakes. 

Ali are original designs from torch- 
cut Steel and forged iron. No two are 
alilce. For the gardener with a vision, 
Junker Studio does custom worlc. "We 
welcome all inąuiries, and will worlc 
with your ideas or those of your ances- 
tors," he says. 

Painted peg raclcs rangę from $38- 
$50; hose holders rangę from $25 to 
$35. Garden markers are $14. Shipping 
is additional. 

The metalworlc is available at the 
Stratton Arts Festival, Frog Hollow 
shops in Middlebury, Manchester and 
Burlington, and at the Junkers' Chester 
studio and by mail. 

Payne Junker and Elise Alenick 
Junker, Payne Junker Studio, 22 Ethan 
Allen Road, Chester, VT 05143, tel. 
(802) 875-3986. 


Permanent Harvest 

Near Shoreham, where the distance 
between Vermont and New York 
seems hut a stone's throw across Lalce 
Champlain, a careful observer might 
notice a field bedecked in morę than 
the first crop of hay. At first glance, a 
five-foot pansy, a hundred-pound 
pumplcin or a six-foot Ebenezer onion 
are a hit startling. But that's pretty 
tamę compared to the praying mantis 


the size of a cocker spaniel and the 
woolly bear Caterpillar the size of a 
man's hand. 

The hand behind this eye-foolery is 
woodcarver Norton Latourelle's. His 
laminated white-pine zoological and 
horticultural menagerie has journeyed 
from his wood shop, barn and field to 
the likes of the American Museum of 
Folk Art in New York City. But noth- 
ing beats the experience of being sur- 
rounded by these wood sculptures in 
Norton's Gallery, a few feet from 
where they were madę. La- 
tourelle malces a wide rangę 
of whimsical animals, but 
gardeners delight in his col- 
lection of hand-crafted 
flowers and vegetables in 
all sizes. Life-sized sunflow- 
ers vie for space with an 
outsized sheepsnose apple 
and an acorn sąuash. On 
shelves, pole beans and car¬ 
rots mix with pumplcins, 
tulips and hummingbirds. 

The self-taught artist 
came upon the notion of creating the 
larger pieces from doweled and glued 
planlcs, a techniąue that allows him to 
"go big but stay light," he says. La- 
tourelle's pieces are either painted 
with low-luster house paint or stained 
with water-based acrylic. Each carving 
is signed, numbered, dated and guaran- 
teed. 

"My carvings are simple and fun, 
which is the way I lilce to approach 
life," Norton says. 

Prices rangę widely. Carrots in vari- 
ous sizes sell from $55-$225. A three- 
inch woolly bear is $10. Aslcing price 
for a one-of-a-kind pumplcin: $5,500. 
Available from the artist, at Gallery on 
the Green in Woodstoclc and at Frog 
Hollow shops. 

Norton and Marlene Latourelle, 
Nortoris Gallery, P.O. Box201, Route 
73, Shoreham, VT 05770, tel (802) 
948-2552. 


"If it goes into my garden, it can't 
loolc lilce industrial hardware," says 
Patricia Santenello, who launched An¬ 
cient Graffiti four years ago. "I garden 
to escape the world, not to be re- 
minded of it." So her modest linę of 
garden accessories is designed to blend 
with the landscape. Her solid brass 
thermometers hand-crafted in Burling¬ 
ton in oalc-leaf, pear and geclco pat- 
terns with flamed, brushed or verdi- 
gris brass finishes cost $34. And 
they're useful: What Vermonter isn't 
eyeing the thermometer for late spring 
frosts? 

Ancient Graffiti also offers hand- 
crafted stoneware faces on stakes or 
for the garden wali. Designed by Su- 
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MADĘ IN VERMONT 



William . 

Browning 

Windsors 

Custom Hanc! Crafted To Order 


187 Stevens Road, Lebanon, NH 03766 

603-448-3662 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 


Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 
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san Smith Hunter of Ferrisburgh, 
these Leaf Spirits ($15 to $22) repre- 
sent such virtues as patience, 
prophecy and kindness. Of course, 
there's also indulgence. And to label 
those shoots sprouting in the parterre 
or perennial bed: simple 12 -inch 
wooden garden stakes with bark still 
on and one side sanded smooth for la- 
bels ($15 for a set of six, including a 
permanent marker). 

Ancient Graffiti sells Vermont-de- 
signed and -crafted items, primarily 
Wholesale to large mail order catalogs 
such as Gardener's Supply in Burling¬ 
ton, also available by mail from An¬ 
cient Graffiti's Middlebury office. 

Santenello says her growing busi¬ 
ness leaves her little time for her own 
garden. She has given up the vegetable 
patch where once she grew 29 kinds of 
salad greens. "I still have perennials," 
she says only half apologetically. "But 
I hire someone to weed them. Isn't 
that wicked?" 

Patiicia Santenello, Ancient Graf¬ 
fiti, 52 Seymour Street, Middlebury, 
VT05753, tel. (802)388-2919. 

Avian Way 

"Clay work is my full-time, 60-hour- 
a-weelc occupation," says Barbara 
Knutson of the kitchenware and other 
functional pieces she routinely sends 
to Vermont's Frog Hollow crafts shops. 
But Knutson combined clay with ne- 
cessity and one of her passions — ar- 
chitecture — when she needed bird 
feeders and birdhouses for her own gar¬ 
den on the Woodstock farmland where 
she grew up and now lives. 

The result: rave reviews from jun- 
cos, chickadees, blue jays, cardinals 
and rose-breasted grosbeaks. And 
that's just for the bird feeders. Her 
home-tested birdhouses boasted resi- 
dent yellow warblers, tree swallows 
and two broods of bluebirds last year 
alone. 

Perhaps the birds appreciate the ar- 
chitectural style or the stamped and 
press-molded decorations covered 
with gray-green glaze. It might be the 
screw-on flange that allows the pot- 
tery to be attached to a post. Maybe 
they're impressed by the feeders' lift- 
off lids and three chimneys, each a 
chamber for seeds. Or maybe it's sim- 


ply the flavor of those black-oil sun- 
flower seeds. 

At $225-$350, some gardeners keep 
these hand-built, high-art pieces as 
strictly indoor decorations. Knutson 
also makes $400 matching bird baths 
to complete the set. 

In addition to selling her wares 
through shops, Knutson's smali home 
gallery is open during the statewide 
Open Studio Weekend over the Memo¬ 
riał Day holiday. 

Barbara Knutson, Route 4 HCR 68, 
Box 438, Woodstock, VT 05091, tel. 
(802) 672-5005. 

Compost Happens 

Anna Dibble is known for her hand- 
painted clothing, but gardeners can 
celebrate compost chemistry with her 
bright acrylic painting of a cool celery 
stalk in a suit and sunglasses pro- 
claiming "Compost Happens" ($65). 

Dibble, who has also been an artist 
for Disney, Hanna Barbera and Sesame 
Street, starts with a piece of pine and a 
layer of gesso, then follows the bright 
acrylic paints with polyurethane. 

"My husband is a barn builder, so I 
have a good source of wood," she jokes. 
"Compost Happens" is also the theme 
on the fitted cover of 3-by-8-inch 
wooden boxes ($ 100 ) and canvas tote 
bags with a shoulder strap ($28). Need 
morę bright vegetables in your garden? 
Kitchen gardeners give a green 
thumbs-up to the thick, pocketed can- 
vas of Dibble's bright dancing-veg- 
etable aprons ($36). 

Anna Dibble, RR 1, Box 240, Land- 
grove-Londonderry, VT 05148, tel. 
(802) 824-4369. 

Cut Flowers 

Mary Azarian's woodcuts have be- 
come synonymous with the Vermont 
landscape. Her work illustrates books, 
seed catalogs, newsletters, magazines 
and calendars; it seems to be every- 
where. And among her work depicting 
Vermont's seasonal activities and 
scenes, the garden theme runs deep. 

Whether she's illustrating the clas- 
sic phrase "When the world wearies 
and ceases to satisfy, there is always 
the garden," or the "G is for Garden" 
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and "Z is for Zinnia" parts of her al- 
phabetical series of woodcuts, Azar- 
ian's work is an abundant harvest of 
garden images. Hand-colored or black- 
and-white woodcut prints and cards in 
garden themes include: a four-seasons 
series, "Garden Shed," "Kitchen Har- 
yest," "Farmhouse Pantry" and "Gar¬ 
den Angel." "Kitchen Harvest" shows 
a pair of gardener's Wellington boots 
parked at the screen door while bas- 
kets of sąuash and onions clutter the 
floor. The larder is amply stocked with 
canned goods, jellies and vinegars. 
Herbs and dried flowers hang from the 
rafters. 

Azarian prints are for sale at various 
craft shows and through The Artisans' 
Hand in Montpelier. Greeting cards 
are $1.50. Thirteen-by-nineteen-inch 
hand-colored prints are $25; black-and- 
white prints are $15. 

Mary Azarian, Farmhouse Press, RD 
2, Box 831, Plainfield, VT 05667, tel 
(802) 454-8087. 

Head Start 

Head for the Northeast Kingdom for 
colorful gardeners' hats. Heidi 
Lamothe's handmade cotton sun hats 
and bonnets in flower prints bring 
back a lost fashion to the garden and 
keep bright spring sunshine (and 
maybe blacie flies) out of gardeners' 
eyes. 

The adjustable sun hats ($24) in 
adult sizes have a brim that can shade 
the sun or be rolled back. The girls' 
bonnets ($12) in two sizes have an ad¬ 
justable tie-back as well. Both styles 
are reversible to a plain color. (For gar¬ 
den parties, of course, one can culti- 
vate a complete look by pairing a hat 
with a matching vest or skirt.) 

Lamothe sets up shop at both Burk- 
lyn Craft Festivals, the summer one in 
Lyndonville and Christmas show in 
St. Johnsbury, and at a few other Ver- 
mont craft shows. She does some mail 
order sales. Shipping is additional. 

Heidi Gehlbach Lamothe, Heidi’s 
Log Cabin Crafts, RR 3, Box 291C, St. 
Johnsbury, VT 05819, tel. (802) 748- 
5064. c (/> 


Cheryl Dorschner regularly writes our 
“Madę in Vermont ” column. She lives in 
Williston. 




SIX ROOMS of FURNITURE in the HISTORIC SMITH HOUSE on ROUTE 2 


Matthew Burak Fumiture 


18th and 19th Century Designs 
Custom Design Service 
Original Art 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-18, DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 


Cali today for our color catalog 

802 684'2156 

A $5 value — FREE! 


WILL MOSES 


"Crack-Up Corner" 13" x 18" 

Watching the action on Crack-Up Corner! 

Each Serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

R.R. Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington , VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey ; s Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT 
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SPONSORED BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



MADĘ FURNITURE OUTLET 

Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an irwestment 
in quality that will last for generałions. 

Visit our new showroom 2 3 / miles soułh of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 

802-247-01 17 Fax 802-247-4301 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-4 
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OPEN DAILY: May-July, 9-5 
Display Gardens 
Gift Shop & Art Gallery 


800-232-4337 print catalog 

1747 Hunt Rd., Windsor, VT 05089 

Member Yermont Cr aft O pen Studio Weekend 


CIDER HILL GARDENS 

WINDSOR VERMONT 

ORIGINAL ART-PRINTS 
HERBS-PERENNIALS-ANNUALS. 



Over 200 Crafts and Antiques Booths 


At Kennedy Brothers 


The Factory Marketplace is your center for Vermont Crafts, 
Antiąues and Food. Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. 
A scoop shop and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Jusl off Rt. 7) (802)877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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Malcolm Wright, Marlboro, Vermont 05344 /802-254-2168/e.mail: tpkrd@sover.net 
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Thomas Golding 

FINE ART WOODCARYING 



Accessories 
and Gifts 
for the Home 

Custom Designed 
Furniture 

Architectural 
Carving 
(Beams, doors, 
staircases, etc.) 

Left , ATHENA CLOCK 
14"D $350 MCATSA 


Studio and Gallery located on Rte. 30 in historie 
Newfane Yillage, YT 05345 


v 


CAR VIN G CLASSES OFFERED YEAR ROUND 

(800)710-1872 

http://www.sover.net/~carving 


* 
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Spheres of 1 

Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings 
& 

Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 

^ (tfT Brattleboro, VT 05301 
Artisan (802) 257-7044 

FAX (802) 257-3049 

Influence 
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Handcrafted chandeliers, light 
fixtures and furniture madę from 
naturally shed antlers of moose, 
deer and elk. A complete linę of 
rustic camp decorations including 
bearskin rugs. Deer, elk 
and moose neads. 

Retail storę hours 10-5, 
closed Wednesday 
Main Street 
Keene.NY 12942 
(518) 576-4318 
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ARTISANS' 

HAND 

A Gallery of Yermont Crafts 

89 Main St. at City Center ❖ Montpelier, VT 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802)229-9492 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 


♦ Furniture & 
Accessories in the 
Shaker and 
Arts-and-Crafts 
Traditions 

♦ Colonial 
Reproductions and 
Custom Designs 

♦ In solid hardwoods 
with classic joinery 

WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 

RT 30 RD1BOX8 
WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 

www . williamlaberge . com 
bill@williamlaberge . com 
Free brochure 



♦ 


CUSTOM 

ARTS-&-CRAFTS 

CUPBOARD 
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The Bowl Mili • Route 100 
Granville, Yermont 


Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 

8AM - 3 PM 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A WEEK, 

9 AM - 5 PM 

Internet: 

www.bowlmill .com 
“secure on-line shoppiny’ 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 
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Stone Soldier Pottery 

iT 


Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Functional, Decorative, Sculptural 

YTSIT OUR NEW GARDEN GALLERY 

Contemporary Crafts For The Garden Or Patio 
10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

E-mail: stonesol@together.net Studio Seconds Available 
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N * T + F E R RO 

Custom J e w e l e r s 

11 Central Street, Woodstock, VT 05091 


WOODSTOCK. VERMONT 
HISTORIC COVERED 
BRIDGE 


Cali Toll Free 

800 - 538-9641 


E-mail us at ntfjevvlry@aol.com 
Cali for our Yermont Charm Brochure. 


14kt Yellow Gold 


$195.00 plus $5.00 
for shipping/handling. 
Yermont residents add 5% sales tax. 
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CRAFT OPfN STUDIO WEEKEND 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 23-24 

ffisit 125 artisans in their studios during Vermonts 

W/ statewide craft Open Studio Weekend, May 23-24. 

I Take this opportunity to explore the back roads of 
our beautiFul State, and to meet Vermont’s talented 
community of craftspeople. Send for a copy of the Craft 
Studio Tour Map containing directions to studios. Cali 
or write: The Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpelier, Vt 05601; (802) 223-3380. For expanded 
information, visit the Vermont Crafts Council web site 
http://www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Continued from page 9 



Brandon, Vermont (888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www.sover.net/~ mckernon 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 




Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga. a new community for adults who 
want morę time to enjoy life. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Cali for information and model hours. 

Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 
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At its 90th Anniversary meeting the 
club held a celebratory potluck supper, 
showed lantern slides from the early 
1900s, and read the minutes of the 
first meeting, November, 16, 1907. Lil- 
lian Marcotte cut a special cake, and 
Marjorie Cone concluded the evening 
by reading a section from the 1918 pa- 
per written by her grandfather, John 
Webster, on the animals of Windsor 
County. 

UPDATES 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra con- 
ductor Kate Tamarkin [Winter 1994] 
will leave her post in May to pursue a 
variety of other activities. The VSO is 
seeking a successor to Tamarkin, who 
was noted for the innovation and en- 
ergy she brought to the orchestra dur- 
ing an eight-year tenure. 

Norman RockwelLs painting "The 
Babysitter" [Summer 1997] is on dis¬ 
play at the University of Vermont's 
Fleming Museum in Burlington until 
May. Rockwell gave the picture to the 
members of the sixth grade class at 
Burlington^ Taft Elementary School in 
1948 to marle the death of one of their 
classmates, Alison Pooley. When the 
city of Burlington proposed selling the 
painting, members of the class and oth- 
ers organized a fund-raising campaign 
to save it. A 12-by-15-inch print of the 
painting is available for $13.50 postpaid 
from the Champlain Collection in St. 
Albans (800-762-1658). Fifty percent of 
the proceeds go to the Save the Babysit¬ 
ter Endowment Fund. Cali the mu¬ 
seum for display hours: (802) 656-2090. 

Rutland's historie Paramount The- 
ater is to be substantially rebuilt over 
the next few years, through a federal 
grant of $1.35 million and about $2 
million in additional fund-raising ef- 
forts. The goal is to have the Para¬ 
mount once again assume its place as 
the community's performing arts cen¬ 
ter, part of the revitalization of down- 
town Rutland. For information or to 
contribute: (802) 775-0570. 

Since our last report on the presence 
or lack of mountain lions in Vermont 
[Spring 1997], the catamount business 
has been slow. Last fali, a report of a 
large black panther-like animal madę 
news around Burlington, but the feline 
turned out to be a large black house 
cat. 
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Innkeepers and Conservation 

By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 



An angler tries the waters of the Mettawee River in Southwestern 
Yermont. A group of inns and the Vermont Land Trust are 
working together to promote the region's working landscape. 


T hose who love 
the beautiful 
landscape of 
southwestern Yer¬ 
mont have found a 
new ally in their fight 
to protect it — a coali- 
tion of tourist busi- 
nesses and inns 
known as the Conser- 
vation Inns of South¬ 
west Vermont. 

The problem, on 
which the inns have 
been working for 
morę than a year, is 
that rapid change and 
development have 
threatened some of Bennington 
County's most treasured landscapes 
and villages. Runaway development is 
no stranger to other parts of Vermont 
or the U.S., of course, but in Benning¬ 
ton County they're doing something 
different to fight it. 

In Manchester Center, the infamous 
"Malfunction Junction" is the often- 
difficult intersection of Routes 11 and 
30 and 7, which has a conglomeration 
of discount Stores within a few blocks, 
and where traffic jams are a regular oc- 
currence. Yet nearby Manchester Vil- 
lage is still placid and beautiful, and a 
short drive west on Route 30 returns 
you ąuickly to winding roads and open 
fields. 

You spin by the classic green-shut- 


tered village of Dorset and then enter 
the lush, pastorał Mettowee Valley 
and the towns of Rupert and Pawlet, 
passing dairy farm after dairy farm, 
cornfield after cornfield. Haystack 
Mountain appears to the north as you 
drive through a rolling, open checker- 
board of farms and houses, fences and 
pastureland: the working countryside 
of rural Vermont. 

Behind these two very different 
places — the discount shops of Man¬ 
chester Center and the hills and fields 
along the Mettawee River — are two 
different economic Systems: a farm- 
based rural economy, currently strug- 
gling, and a nationwide consumer 
market economy, currently booming. 
Both types of economic activity are 


yaluable, in their 
proper place and scalę. 

However, it's the 
weaker of those two — 
the state's farm econ¬ 
omy — that has, over 
the past two centuries, 
produced Vermont's in- 
comparable landscape. 
And many Vermonters 
are worried that those 
farms and fields may be 
lost forever to develop- 
ment. 

The Vermont Land 
Trust has done much 
to assist the state's 
farming economy, and 
the Mettowee Valley is a case in point. 
Many of its beautiful dairy farms have 
protected their land through creative 
land-ownership arrangements with the 
Land Trust, and will therefore remain 
open in perpetuity. The Northeast 
Dairy Compact, passed last year by 
Congress, may also help, by bringing 
the owners of those farms a higher 
price for their milk. 

And, increasingly, the inns, bed-and- 
breakfast establishments, and other 
smali tourist businesses of this region 
are trying to help the farmers and the 
owners of forestland in Southern Yer¬ 
mont keep the landscape working — 
whether forested or farmed. 

"The reason Vermont is beautiful is 
farms," says Paula Maynard, manager 
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Giv« tk« Ckild You Lov< tl*« Gift of R«^dit\^ 

Good books help even a tiny baby’s brain grow and learn. 

You know already that your child loves being held closely while 
you are relaxed and speaking directly to him. 

Every baby who learns to love books has advantages that 
will help her be the best that she can be. Early contact produces 
early readers, giving them a head start on thinking, and a head 
start on learning. 

Our N««<J Books " gift bag has just what you need 

to help with that head start: four beautiful 
picture books and our exclusive “how to” 
guide filled with great ideas, all packed 
in a sturdy and attractive canvas bag. 

Order your B\ki«s N««<ł Books " 
gift bag today! 

$50 for each gift bag, plus $7.50 for shipping 

To order cali weekdays: 

The Vermont Center for the Book 

1-8oo~763-BOOK 

VISA/MasterCard accepted. 

Visit us at vermontbook.org 
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The Weather Hill Restoration Co. 

CLASSIC REPRODUCTIONS AND RESTORATIONS ON YOUR SITE 



The Weather Hill Restoration Company, a nationally renowned design and construction 
firm, provides all consulting, design, new building and restoration services. Scenie properties, 
antique homes, barns and outbuildings available. The cost is competitive with custom built 
houses — the craftsmanship is unmatched. Please cali for literaturę. 

CHARLOTTE 802.d25.2095 MANCHESTER 802.362.0811 WAITSF1ELD 802.d96.2280 
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YERMONT LIFE REPORTS 


of West Mountain Inn in Arlington. 
"Farmers are the architects of the 
landscape; it's not something that we 
[innkeepers] do/' 

That realization is why West Moun¬ 
tain Inn, along with several other inns 
in Arlington, Manchester and Dorset, 
formed the Conservation Inns of 
Southwest Vermont to promote and 
preserve their region's working farm- 
land. In cooperation with the Vermont 
Land Trust, they have begun offering 
special programs to show their guests 
the value of open, productive farm and 
forestland. The fact that preserving 
such land is integral to the success of 
their businesses lends a special ur- 
gency to their efforts. 

This is where Vermont environmen- 
talism and the Vermont tourist econ- 
omy overlap. It's an important junc- 
ture for the futurę of Vermont, espe- 
cially as tourism continues to grow 
and become morę economically im¬ 
portant here. And no one knows that 
better than the Vermont Land Trust. 

Over the past 20 years, through con- 
servation easements, the purchase of 
development rights, and other meth- 
ods, the Land Trust has kept 125,000 
acres of farm and forestland out of de- 
velopment. Now, it is expanding its ef¬ 
forts. 

"The real issue is not preserving or 
locking up land," says Jeffrey Roberts, 
vice-president for external affairs at 
the Land Trust. "The real issue is cre- 
ating or preserving the economic sys¬ 
tem that produces a working land¬ 
scape." 

And the way to do that, Roberts be- 
lieves, is through education and coali- 
tion-building. Hence, the Land Trust's 
work with the Conservation Inns of 
Southwest Vermont. 

It was actually an innkeeper, Tony 
Clark of Blueberry Hill in Goshen, 
who came up with the idea, and the 
Vermont National Bank's Socially Re- 
sponsible Banking Fund underwrote 
the project. But the Land Trust has 
helped by holding meetings, promot- 
ing and publicizing the idea, and orga- 
nizing events. Roberts, short, musta- 
chioed and intense, has served as both 
instigator and infrastructure for the 
idea sińce it began. 

The Land Trust has begun seeking 
new ways of educating the public 
about the connection between the eco- 
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nomie survival of farms and the beauty 
of the Vermont landscape. To help do 
that, Roberts has worked with several 
inns in Bennington County to organize 
weekends that are entertaining, and 
that also explore economic/environ- 
mental pressure points. 

A wildlife weekend in early summer 
took guests of the various inns out 
birdwatching and tracking. A winter 
weekend focused on woodlots and lo- 
cally produced wood products and 
crafts. A harvest weekend in Septem- 
ber offered tours of local farms fol- 
lowed by gourmet dinners at the inns, 
featuring local foods. That weekend 
was followed by a gala "Taste Ver- 
mont" event in which chefs from local 
inns cooked gourmet dishes for hun- 
dreds of hungry tourists and Vermon- 
ters at both the Equinox Resort in 
Manchester and Shelburne Farms in 
Chittenden County. 

The Land Trust's hope is that not 
only will the Conservation Inns of 
Southwest Vermont help farmers (and 
thereby farmland) by purchasing morę 
food grown locally, but that they will 
also educate their guests and Vermont 
neighbors about the scenie value of 
farms — and their own buying power 
as consumers. 

"The 500,000 or so people in Ver- 
mont make about one and one-half 
million food choices every day. There's 
a lot of power in those choices," 
Roberts said recently, as guests drifted 
into the bright glass-and-brick dining 
room of the Barrows House in Dorset 
and considered their breakfast options. 
"Preserving land is great. But if the 
land isn't surviving economically, it's 
not really being preserved." 

Time will tell if the inn-based pro- 
grams perform the educational mis- 
sion for which they are designed. They 
have attracted guests to all of the inns 
involved, but the arrangements for 
such weekends take a great deal of 
time and effort. 

Maynard, the manager of West 
Mountain Inn, is a strong believer in 
the inn's linkage of tourism and the 
environment, as are the inn's owners, 
Wes and Mary Ann Carlson. Because 
there are many inns and B&B's 
throughout Vermont, Maynard feels 
the Conservation Inns program could 
be developed in Bennington County 
and exported to other parts of the State. 


"It's very appropriate that this ven- 
ture is coming from this ąuarter of the 
State," she said. "The natural beauty 
of this county is probably the most 
threatened in the entire State." 

The Conservation Inns program is a 
direct result of innkeepers' personal 
values and commitment to environ- 
mental integrity. 

"The ąuality of stewardship is some- 
thing you can practice no matter 
where you are," declared Linda 
McGinnis, co-owner with her hus- 
band, Jim, of the Barrows House, not- 
ing that they seek ways of using morę 
locally produced farm products and en- 
courage their guests to practice conser- 
vation and to appreciate the landscape. 

"You just kind of hope to give them 
a Vermont habit," she explained. 

The beauty of the landscape is morę 
than simple aesthetics to many of the 
innkeepers of Bennington County. 
They see the preservation of open 
farms and working forests as a vital 
part of the economic eąuation that 
supports their businesses. 

"The beauty of the landscape is what 
makes us a really good inn," says May¬ 
nard. "Our business is dependent upon 
the landscape." 

• 

For morę information on the Con- 
servation Inns of Southwest Vermont 
and their programs, contact the Ver- 
mont Land Trust, 8 Bailey Avenue, 
Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. (802) 223- 
5234. Or contact any of the participat- 
ing inns: 

Barrows House, Dorset, VT 05251; 
tel. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

The Battenkill Inn, Manchester Vil- 
lage, VT 05254; tel. (800) 441-1628 or 
e-mail: info@battenkillinn.com 

Cornucopia of Dorset, Dorset, VT 
05251; tel. (802) 867-5751 or (800) 566- 
5751. 

Equinox Hotel & Resort, Manches¬ 
ter, VT 05254; tel. (802) 362-4700 or 
(800) 362-4747. 

Hill Farm Inn, Arlington, VT 05250; 
tel. (802) 375-2269 or (800) 882-2545. 

Inn at Ormsby Hill, Manchester 
Center, VT 05255; tel. (802) 362-1163 
or (800) 670-2841. 

West Mountain Inn, Arlington, VT 
05250; tel. (802) 375-6516 or e-mail: 
info@westmountaininn.com 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 


COMING 

SUMMER 

1398 

The Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra 
Salutes 

George 

Gershwin 

Also Announcing the 
Grand Opening of the 
VS0 SummerStage in 
Manchester, Vermont. 

For morę information about the 
VS0’s statewide summer 
concert Schedule, cali 
1 -800-VSO-9293 nationwide. 
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Moose Biver Lakę 
& Lodge Sforę 

602 


JOHNSBURY, VT 


Rusfic fumisiiings 
for fhe Home, 
Lodge, CampdCabln 


Hickory Furniture 
Pendelton Blankets & Clothing 
True Grit Clothing & Bed Linen 
Fine Winę 

Camp Decorations Including 
Anders & Moose Heads 
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Enjoy Southwestern Vermont’s 
Historie ROUTE 7 A 


The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 

Christmas 

Gifts • Ornaments 
Collectibles 

Located on Historie Rte. 7 A 
between Manchester & Arlington, VT 

mid February to mid May 
OPEN Friday thru Monday, 10-5 

l-800'834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 
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An inn of distinction 
in a pristine country village. 

“Thisplace is Iwatrious. Sljc ;N'cUi fjork Simcs 

802-867-5751 

www.CORNUCOPIAofDORSET.com 





HILL FARM INN 

Sunderland, VT 

Your Place in tbe Country 

An old-fashioned farm 
vacation inn that 
welcomes families 


www.hillfarminn.com 


800-882-2545 


Enchanted Doli House 
. Scribbles 

Cornucopia^^ MANCHESTER 


DORSET 

Marie Miller 



Equinox 
Mtn. Inn" 


Reluctant Panther 
& Equinox Hotel 

Skyline Drive 


WEST 

ARLINGTON 


Christmas Days 
Candlelight Motel 

Route 313 


West 

Mountain 

Inn 


Hildene 

Equinox Valley 
Nursery 

Hill 

Farm Inn 


Arlington Inn 


ARLINGTON 


Route 

7A 


BENNINGTON 
Paradise Motor Inn 


Bennington Museum 


Apple Barn 


Mcmber of the Conservation Inns 
of Southwest Yermont 






Atuuuutfi/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite spring activities. 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardcns 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT M1D-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
in Vennont 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 

Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT Mobi | 
1-800-443-9442»♦+ 
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Pool • Cable TY • 


Air Conditioning « 
Phones 


X t 

^ /VfotęX 

On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 

1-800-348-5294 
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3Er3UE 

.GARDENER’< 
DELIGHT 

NEW! BEAUTIFUL DISPLAY 
GARDEN! 

Tropical Conservatory 
850 Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
16 Greenhouses • Dwarf Conifers 
"THE GARDEN GIFT SHOP" 
Enjoy Complimentary Cappuccino 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 
(802) 362-2610 
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MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 
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H0UNTAIN INN 

A Perfectly Unusual Escape 

New Englands only true mountain top inn 
at 3835' surrounded by 8000 private acres. 

”A elear edge...where dining and visual 
treats eonverge. " Vermont Life. Autumn '95 

Open May-October 

Skyline Drive, Manchester,VT 
802-362-1113 800-868-6843 

email: equino\(®sover.net web: www.sover.net/'equinox 
Circle Reader Service Number 137 



ROBERT TODD LINCOLN^ 



Needlework Show: May 8-10 
** Lincoln Home Tours Begin: May 11 
^ Classic Car Show: June 13-14 


For On-going Events Calendar cali: 

" (802) 362-1788 

Historie Rt. 7A, Manchester, VT 
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Barn 

& Country Bakę Shop 

Route 7 South • Bennington 
802*447*7780 
toll free 1*888* 8APPLES 

Apples, Cider Donuts, Seasonal Veggies, 
Fresh Cider, VT Syrup & Cheese, 

Baskets & Dried Flowers. 

Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Closed February 
Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 

Quality Products 

From the * of Southern Yermont Orchards 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Vermonl 05250 
www.westmountaininn.com 



Visit a special 
\ “Peace of 
Vermont” and 
expeńence 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 


^ T 

For reserrations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Wor1d’s largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 
_ (802)447-1571 
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Stroił through the 12 magic-tilled rooms of 
our Colonial Storę in Manchester Center. 
YouMI discover morę imaginative Dolls, Toys, 
Books and (James than you ever dreamed 
existed! PLUS the North Country\s largest 
selection of Dollhouses and hundreds of 
exquisite Miniatures. 


U 


800 - 362- 9001 

tlie eijchanted doli Ijouse 



A place fuli of romance. Fireplaces in bedrooms. Double jacuzzis. Some double 
fireplace suites. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. Fabulous 
shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN Manchester Yillage. VT ‘ 

Country bospitcility for the sophisticated trcweler www.reluctantpanther.com 
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Expenence the thrill of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the first of its kind in 
the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers of 
every level and personahzed 
instruction from our experienced 
staff. Prices rangę from $120 (introductory class) 
to $995 (fuli day class with accommodations). 

To reserveyour off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont at 
(802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention Vernwnt LifeMagazine and be 
entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 

THE 




EST. 1769 


Historie Route 7A, Manchester Ml lagę, Yermont 05254 
www.equinoxresort.com 


AMIRICA 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. I leated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington 


ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 


Q&cń66(es 

Studio CoCCection 

Tinę Stationery and SociaC Imńtatiom 

Speciafizing in traditionaC and uniąue Mfedding Invitations 
as wetf as 6irth announcements, personaC stationery and 
a wonderfuf array of sociaC imńtations for ad occasions. 


Lisa JLutcfiings 


(By JAppointment 

802-867-0353 


Dorset, Yermont 
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A Shot of Springtime 

By Melanie Menagh 




M arch sails through northern 
Vermont on a symphony of 
sound: the bracing roar of 
swollen brooks, the gratifying plink, 
plink of tapped sap, the amorous chor- 
tles of returning blackbirds. In Hard- 
wick, the arrival of spring is also 
greeted by a cacophony of howls and 
mews, hisses and yelps. 

The occasion is the Annual Rabies 
Vaccination Clinic for Dogs and Cats 
— as integral a component of March 
verities in the Northeast Kingdom as 
mud and mapie syrup. At 9:30 on a 
bright early spring morn- 
ing, a linę of pets and 
owners snalces its way 
around the Hardwick Fire 
Department parking lot. 

It's a sinuous, perpetual- 
motion assemblage of fe- 
line and canine eager- 
ness. Sąuirming, arching, 
scratching (selves and 
others), the four-legged 
attendees look consider- 
ably morę enthusiastic 
about the 10 o'clock 
opening time than most 
of their human compan- 
ions would in their place, 
given the hypodermics 


Photographed by 
Julia Beck Hoggson 


being primed inside the firehouse. 

This season brings the 16th install- 
ment of the yearly ritual, brainchild of 
Stanley J. Pękala, DVM, who hails 
from the Danville Animal Hospital, 
20 minutes away. A native of the 
Berkshires, Dr. Pękala went to the 
University of Vermont and appren- 
ticed with Dr. Durward Starr in New¬ 
port. The clinics started out as a sim- 
ple service for pets in outlying areas 
— bringing the Mountain to Mar- 
maduke, as it were. 

"It's gone way past that, now," says 
Pękala. "People start ask- 
ing me about it six 
months in advance. They 
enjoy the social aspects of 
it, like a county fair. You 
see a whole variety of peo¬ 
ple. A 120-pound woman 
will arrive in her Mer¬ 
cedes with a 150-pound 
Rottweiler, or a 300- 
pound man will show up 
in his pick-up with a Chi- 
huahua." 

There are now four vac- 
cination clinics held on 
Saturdays in March. "We 
started out with Hard¬ 
wick and Danville," says 
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Ifit's mud season in Hardwick, it must be timefor Dr. Stanley Pekala's annual spring rabies vaccination clinic. 
Above, patrons and pets wait their tum outside the Hardwick Fire Department. 

Left, contented beagle and master, and, below, Dr. Pękala, at zuork. 


Pękala. "The next year we went to 
Walden; then a few years ago, Wood- 
bury came to us. The towns are won- 
derful, they put it in the town report, 
they lend us their fire department 
building and the firemen are there to 
help out." 

Hardwick is traditionally the last 
and largest. It's one-stop shopping for 
pet owners. Although rabies gets top 
billing, most common dog and cat vac- 
cinations are available, and the occa- 
sional sheep, goat, rabbit or ferret 
might show up. Tables are set out, and 
a veritable assembly linę of services 
rings the room. The doctor gives the 
shots, an assistant fills out vaccination 
certificates, the town clerk dispenses 


licenses and, of course, the cashier is 
there to accept payments. "First you 
get a shot in the dog, then you get a 
shot in the wallet," quips Pękala. 

With his unflagging zeal and affabil- 
ity, it's elear that Pękala is as big a 
draw as convenience and Iow prices. 
Casual, vet-next-door-ish in flannel, 
denim and the obligatory rolled-up 
sleeves, the doctor darts about, swill- 
ing java from a Santa mug, stealing a 
nibble between shots — "When have 
you ever known me not to have Fig 
Newtons?" he ąueries one of the regu- 
lars. 

Of which there are many. Outside in 
the sun, an older couple is waiting in 
linę, curiously petless. They explain, 


"We leave our dogs in the car, they'd 
go crazy in this crowd. Stan just comes 
out and gives them their shots there." 

Dr. Pękala appears, as if on cue, trot- 
ting off to jab a lcitty too spooked to 
get out of the car. The couple with the 
dogs has been visiting the spring rabies 
clinic for years. "We've been doing it 
about as long as they've had it," they 
say. "It's cheaper and easier than going 
all the way to Danville, we know the 
vet and we meet up with lots of the 
same people year after year." 

No doubt about it, the parking lot is 
the place to be this Saturday: Kids 
dash around making friends (hominid 
and otherwise); dogs are caught up in 
the social whirl, tails wagging, tongues 
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Join Vermont Life and the 
Lakę Champlain Balloon 
& Craft Festival in 

Celebrating the Festivals 
lOth Anniversary! 


WIN THE FOLLOWING: 

• A balloon ride for rwo aboard the Vermont Life 
Hot Air Balloon 

• Lodging (one deluxe room for two nights) 
courtesy of the Hampton Inn (host hotel of 
the Balloon Festival) in Colchester 

• Dinner courtesy of the Lighthouse Restaurant 
in Colchester 

• Weekend admission passes to the Balloon 
Festival 

• $100 in gasoline courtesy of Citgo 

• Admission tickets (for up to 4 persons) at 
Shelburne Museum, Shelburne Farms and 
the Spirit ofEthan Allen 



HOWTO ENTER: 

Answer this trivia ąuestion: What famous Vermont artist in 1989 designed the VERMONT 
hot air balloon? 

Write your answer on a 3" x 3" index card and mail it (postmarked no later than April 15) to Vermont 
Life , Balloon Festival, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. You may also enter the contest via the 
Internet through the Yermont Life Web site at WWW.VTLIFE.COM; just “click” on “Trivia Contest.” 


10th Anniversary Lakę Champlain Balloon & Craft Festiyal 

June 5, 6 and 7 at the Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, Essex Junction, VT 
Admission just $5.00 (9 yr. and under free). Special group accommodations. 

Information: 802-425-4884 or via the Internet at www-balloonfest.together.com 



FEATURING: 

Friday & Saturday, June 5 and 6th Beatlemania 
Sunday, June 7th, Surf s Up Beach Party 
(Beach Boys musie). 

Over 100 artisans and crafters 
Balloon Glow! 



Fireworks! 
Amusement rides! 


A 


CITGO 


New England’s lar gest gathering of 
special shaped balloons! 
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lolling; cats eye the scene skeptically, 
their hackles up ; folks swap dog-care 
tips, cat-scratch remedies, hunting 
yams. 

As Pękala runs out to a mud-sea- 
soned station wagon fuli of blue tick 
hounds over from Cabot, someone in 
linę with a Lab hollers, "We're gonna 
get sunstroke out here, Doc." A pair of 
women, each cradling a brightly col- 
ored pillowcase, explain that it's the 
best way to bring cats. They can't see 
anything, but can still breathe; they 
get their shots right through the fabric. 

In the shadow of the building, a 
cream-colored dog, anxious to make a 
hasty exit, tears across a lingering 
patch of ice, pulling his hapless, flail- 
ing owner behind him. Joey Bisson- 
ward of Hardwick has just got to the 
front of the linę, proudly displaying his 
puppy, Otis. The Beagle wriggles in 
Joey's arms, licking his nine-year-old 
master's face. 

Once inside, the animals jump up 
onto a battered table, snuffling around 
after their predecessors. "He had a 
bath just for you this morning," says a 
Pekinese owner. "Don't think we don't 
appreciate it," says Dr. Pękala. 

Nearby are needles and ampules of 
serum lined up in a row, and techni- 
cians tap-tapping hypodermics. It's the 
seventh year Kathy McGrath and 
Cheryl McQueeney have been helping 
out. Lilce Pękala, they know all the 
regulars. "Tuclcer had a very bad child- 
hood," McQueeney says of one now- 
happy pooch. "There's the rock-eating 
dog; she ate a rock and got an intesti- 
nal blockage." "Migrated from her 
head," suggests the owner. 

The women take their job seriously. 
McGrath says: "A lot of preparation 
goes into this. We start in January 
talking to fire chiefs, mailing out re- 
minders, ordering vaccines. I have 
nightmares every year — if the vaccine 
runs out, it's my fault." 

The doctor unpacks a testy Siamese 
from its carton, sąueezes up a wad of 
flesh and fur at the shoulder, and pops 
in the shot. Voila. The cat goes into its 
box, and its owner on to the cashier. 
Next up is a Rottweiler furiously wag- 
ging its stump of a taił. The big guy 
stays on the ground for his shots. Af¬ 
ter, he looks disappointed that that's 
all there is to it, but the doc still gets a 
damp kiss for his painless techniąue. 
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And so it goes, like a well-oiled ma¬ 
chinę. Weil, usually. One year, a heavy 
rain flooded the firehouse with two 
inches of water. Another time, a skit- 
tish kitty bolted and it toolc 45 min- 
utes to fish her out of the hook and 
ladder. Barring such incidents, they do 
500 vaccinations, 200-300 animals, in 
four hours, including running outside 
for anyone needing curbside service. 

Despite the numbers, "It's not a real 
money-spinner," says Pękala, "I make 
enough to cover my costs, and we al- 
ways donate a portion to the fire de- 
partment. It's a different way to attack 
the [rabies] problem. Vaccinations are 
very cheap insurance." 

The doc's not averse to giving a pet 
with a problem the ąuick once-over. 
"We love to talk to folks. We're always 
happy to answer questions ; Pd never 
say, Tm too busy.' " 

Incredible as it seems for any event 
associated with shots, there's a light- 
hearted, congenial atmosphere here. 
The clinic is as much a cure for cabin 
fever as it is for distemper. People and 
pets converge, blinking in the spring 
sunlight, greeting one another, sharing 
the news. In fact, it's fertile ground for 
hearing the latest as people emerge 
from hibernation. "It's amazing what 
you learn at the clinic," says Mc- 
Queeney. "You see who's died. Whose 
dog died." "Ali sorts of things happen 
over the winter," says McGrath. "You 
see some guy who's not with his wife 
anymore, and find out who's with him 
now." 

Jocelyne and Janelle Lussier are here 
with their cat Butterscotch. "It's great 
for us," says Janelle, "we live just up 
the Street." "She's scared to death," 
says Jocelyne of the trembling Butter¬ 
scotch. "She'11 probably go and hide 
under the bed when she gets home." 
Dr. Pękala soothes her with a kind 
word and a pat, then it's all over. A 
Dachshund is next. "Bear dog," says 
the doctor gravely. The owner coun- 
ters, "You do a good job, Stan, I got a 
bonę for ya." 

• 

For information about this year's 
clinics, cali the Danville Animal Hos- 
pital at (802) 684-2284. 


Writer Melanie Mcnagh lives in Calais. 
Photographer Julia Beck Hoggson is from 
Norwich. 
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Presenting the NEW ALL-TERRAIN'' 

DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 

— the amazing self-propelled, 
walk-behind brush cutter that — 

• CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded and 
rough non-lawn areas with ease. Mows 
over 1/2 acre per hour! 


• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, 
brambles, su mac - even tough 
saplings up to 1" thick! 

• Plus CHOPS/MULCHES 

most everything it cuts; 
leaves NO TANGLE 
of materiał 
to trip over 
or to pick up 
like hand-held 
brushcutters and 
sicklebar mowers. 

• IX)WERKI 1 E up to 14 HP; with orwithout 
Electńc-Starting. POWER REVERSE; 4-SPEEDS. 
BIG SELF-PROPELLED WHEELS mil tlirough 
ditehes, wet spots, up slopes witli ease! 

Perfeet for low-maintenance w i IdJlower 
meadows... European-style woodlots free 
of undergrowth...walking paths...any area 
that you only want to mow once a month... 
or once a season! 


MADĘ 
IN USA 


So, 
WHY 
MESS with 
hand-held 
brushcutters 
that are so dan- 
gerous , slow and 
tiring to use...OR 
with sicklebar 
mowers that 
shake unmer- 
cifully and 
leave such a 
tan gled mess? 

ff.CE 
iteocfc 
4UG- 814G 

PLEASE MAIL 
COUPON for FREE 
DETAILS about the 
Amazing DR FIELD 
and BRUSH MOWER! 


lYES! Please rush compTete PREE DETAILS of the] 
■ Dli PIELI) and BRUSH MOWER ineludinę pikW 
|specifications of Manuał and ELECTRIC-STARTINGl 
jmodels, and “Off-Season” Savings now in effect. o 

|Name_ £ 

1 vtl ° 

! Address_g 


Statc 


[City_ _ _ 

iTO: COUNTRY HOME PRODLCTS . Dcnt ^ I i 
_L _ _Meigs_Road, P.O_Box_25,_V_eijennes^Vf 05491_ J 


For morę information ca II 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Garvin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 
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Ripples at Aldriclis Pork Bairel 



By Tim Matson 

Illustrated by Michael McCurdy 


L ike diamonds dropped from the 
sky, scores of sparkling ponds lie 
scattered throughout the hills of 
Orange County, but nonę with a name 
as curious as the one just up the road 
from my house. The locals cali it 
AldriclTs Pork Barrel, and the story of 
how this pond came by such a mouth- 
watering title makes for an interesting 
bit of folklore. Perhaps morę signifi- 
cantly, it also shows the dynamie rela- 
tionship between evolving community 
needs and the development of natural 
assets. 

As ponds go, it appears at first to be 
a rather homely sheet of water, offer- 
ing only a modest glimpse of itself 
from a fishing access beside the dam. 
Visitors are greeted with a view of the 
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taił end of the place, which is narrow 
and shallow. The view north, across 
the main body of water, reveals a long, 
thin runway of murky brown flanked 
by tali conifers and hardwoods. The 
first time I saw it, I got back in the car 
and drove away. Later that summer I 
revisited the access and tried swim- 
ming, but the water was so shallow I 
tumed back. 

It wasn't until late in the fali that I 
put a canoe in and paddled out beyond 
the shallows. Suddenly the shoreline 
pulled back in both directions, like a 
parting curtain. The pond was bigger 
than Pd imagined, easily as wide as it 
was long. The water cleared and dark- 
ened, a sign of abundant depth. To the 
north, a surge of steep hills deflected 


the weather, and in the lee of this 
hardwood watershed a shallow wet- 
land skirted the shore: rushes, cattails, 
wood duck nests, a beaver lodge, stand- 
ing dead pines riddled with wood- 
pecker holes. I scared off a pair of mi- 
grating ducks, and they moved to the 
far end of the pond. I paddled farther 
along and the water deepened again. 
There I found a sand beach with rafts 
anchored on shore, and behind the tree 
linę an assortment of smali white cab- 
ins — a children's camp. Completing 
the circle, I skirted stretches of bony 
shoreland, stands of pine and white 
birch, another ribbon of wetland, a 
smali cottage, another beaver lodge, 
and then I was back at the dam. I skid- 
ded the canoe up on the grass and sat 

































down to admire the view, which again 
was less than spectacular but alto- 
gether remarkable. I knew that I'd dis- 
covered a pond with a secret. 

That canoe trip was many years ago, 
and I've sińce visited the pond in every 
season: fishing, swimming, skating. 
I've learned its moods: sensual sum- 
mer highs, haunted autumns, unfor- 
giving winter, manie spring. Along the 
way I've picked up a little history, too. 

Imagine a time about 13,000 years 
ago, when the glaciers began their re- 
treat from what is now northern New 
England, leaving behind a patchwork 
of immense silt deposits, granite bar- 
rens, and potholes filled with meltwa- 
ter. Many of these potholes would 
have looked like tempting home sites 
for returning beavers, whose fossilized 
remains are closer to the size of bears 
than the diminished rodents we know. 

Beavers have long been associated 
with the initiation of life, and in Na- 
tive American myths the beaver gets 
credit for creating the very earth itself. 
The Indians have long understood that 
it is the natural evolution of beaver 
pond into marsh and then meadow 
that produces the fertile terrain neces- 
sary to support wild and domesticated 
foods, gamę animals and, at the top of 
the food chain, humans. 

No artifacts of the Abenaki people 
who hunted and fished in this part of 
Vermont have yet been discovered 
around Aldrich's Pork Barrel, but it's 
easy to imagine a Native American 
camp there. The cattails and fiddle- 
head ferns would have appealed to the 
Abenaki as much as the alders and 
poplars attracted the beavers. With its 
wealth of fish, waterfowl and wildlife, 
the pond's life-support system spread 
like ripples in water. 

In the mid-1700s a permanent set- 
tlement was established by the pond. 
The West family began farming, drawn 
by the reliable supply of irrigation wa¬ 
ter as well as the fish and wildlife. 
They raised sheep and built a house 
with a brick chimney madę from clay 
dug from a pit close to the pond. One 
of the fireplace bricks borę the imprint 
of a stray sheep that left a hoof marle 
on the soft clay. It was the first frame 
home in the county and that it hap- 
pened to be on the shore of a pond was 
no accident. A surę supply of food, ice 
and water was the best household in- 



Vermont's, written in 1777. Today, the Old Constitution House has been 
restored and features an exhibit on the writing and meaning of this 
important document. Located in Windsor, it is 
open Memoriał Day through Columbus Day, 

Wednesday-Sunday. i - 8 o o • v e r m o n t e x t. 6 i 7 a 

www.travel-vermont.com 
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(Discooer the Magie of a Morgan. .. 

the Vermont 

MORGAN HORSE 

Directory of Farms 


A free directory of Vermont Morgan Horse Farms that welcome oisitors. 
Sponsored by the Yermont Morgan Horse Association. For morę information cali Janet Yager at 802-545-2457. 
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Plan your trip with the 
Yermont Guide to Fishing 
covering the entire State, 
or the detailed 
Lakę Champlain Fishing 
Guide. 

Either is auailable with 
VERMONTS FISHING 
KPY from: 


Vermont Fish & Wildlife 

(Dept. VL), 
103 South Main St., 
Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 
Tele: 802-241-3701. 
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surance available then. 

During the Revolutionary War, the 
story goes, the Wests got chummy 
with the British, serving food to sol- 
diers and Indians, and when their 
neighbors found out, the house was 
confiscated by the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment. The house was sold, and the 
proceeds went to the war. 

After the Revolution, the Millers 
took over the farm. They grew flax to 
produce linen and linseed oil. Flax 
needs a damp climate to thrive, and 
abundant water for fiber processing, 
and the pond supplied both. When a 
new road between Concord, New 
Hampshire, and Montpelier was built 
past the farm, the family established a 
profitable way station for stage- 
coaches. Traditionally, way stations 
were built near ponds and lalces so that 
horses and other livestock would have 
water. Town records show that a few 
years later a villager applied for a per- 
mit to raise and lower stream water 
levels below the pond, presumably in 
connection with milling activities 
powered by pond runoff. Ali that re- 
mains of those mills is a graveyard of 
moss-covered stone foundations along 
the broolc. Neighboring dairy farmers 
also used the pond, cutting and har- 
vesting ice in winter to take care of 
their refrigeration reąuirements. The 
ripples kept expanding and the farms 
around the pond flourished. 

The pond was proving to be a rich 
and reliable resource for the methodi- 
cal development of a community, but 
it could also be useful in a crisis. In 
1816, a series of disastrous summer 
frosts destroyed most Vermont crops. 
The farmers called the year Eighteen- 
Hundred-and-Froze-to-Death, which 
pretty well described the fate of many 
North Country farmers and their ani- 
mals during the ensuing winter. But 
people close to the pond chopped 
through the ice and caught enough 
fish to survive. Almon Aldrich, who 
lived nearby, found fishing such a 
pleasant alternative to slopping pigs 
that he quit farming altogether, and 
the pond had its name. 

A little over a century later AldricłTs 
Pork Barrel again offered a remedy for 
disaster. The great hurricane of 1938 
flattened woodlots all over Vermont, 
and the sawmills couldnT handle the 
mammoth timber harvest that fol- 


lowed. Much of the wood seemed des- 
tined to rot, or harden beyond the cut¬ 
ting capacity of the mills. So the farm¬ 
ers harnessed their horses and hitched 
the logs down to the pond. Submerged 
in water, protected from the decaying 
effect of oxygen, the timber remained 
moist and resistant to hardening, and 
the sawmills were able to catch up 
with the surplus. Once again the pond 
had proved to be a lifesaver. 

Ironically, not long after that, elec- 
tricity came to the hills, and suddenly 
every reąuirement for pond power 
seemed outdated. Mills that had once 
been powered by waterwheels 



switched on a different kind of juice. 
Dairy farmers who had used ice for re¬ 
frigeration plugged in electric coolers. 
Much of the farmland grew bacie to 
puckerbrush, abandoned as its owners 
moved down into the valleys to take 
advantage of the new economy of 
scalę: Get big or get out. It would be 
nice to say that AldricłTs Pork Barrel 
once again belonged to the beavers, 
but in fact it became a dump for old 
tires, junlc cars and refrigerators that 
didn't last as long as the ice boxes they 
replaced. 

Throughout the 1950s and '60s the 
pond suffered other indignities. The 
dam began to lealc, and, without re- 
pairs, the lower water level stimulated 
warmer temperatures, algae blooms, 
and fish kills. Yet while the pond lan- 
guished and Vermont's smali dairy 
farms disappeared, new economic en- 
gines began to turn, most notably 
tourism, with its demand for expanded 
recreation, fishing and hunting, and 
conservation. Revenues from fishing 
and hunting licenses, and tourist tax 
receipts, looked like a good replace- 


ment for the funds lost with the fading 
mills and farms. The State began to ex- 
pand its role in gamę fishing, stocking 
trout in ponds throughout Vermont, 
and building new accesses for anglers. 
The Fish and Wildlife Department 
built a fishing access at AldricłTs Pork 
Barrel and stocked the pond with rain- 
bows and brookies. Together, the town 
and State set aside a long stretch of the 
shoreland as a conservation zonę, 
which means no construction, with 
the exception of beaver lodges and 
wood duck boxes. Long ago the origi- 
nal farm was remodeled into a sum¬ 
mer camp for children, and the echo of 
a sąuare dance fiddle over the water re¬ 
placed the sąueal of hydro-powered 
saw blades. As ever, AldricłTs Pork 
Barrel offered natural Solutions to 
community needs. 

Now for a confession: This remark- 
able pond is known only to a few lo- 
cals as AldricłTs Pork Barrel. On maps 
the name is morę mundane, which 
doesn't make the pond any less attrac- 
tive. In keeping the official name quiet 
Pm honoring a neighborhood compact 
not to ballyhoo this neck of the woods 
for fear of spoiling our pond treasure. 
It's a place we go for solitude as well as 
companionship with family and 
friends, for fishing, boating, skating, 
swimming. There's no better place to 
teach children canoeing skills. Alas, 
the Fish and Wildlife Department re- 
cently stocked the pond with bass to 
make the fishing easier, attract morę 
anglers, and sell morę of those lucra- 
tive licenses. The result is an influx of 
overpowered bass boats swamping wa- 
terfowl nests and threatening the nat¬ 
ural serenity. It will be interesting to 
see how the pond evolves during the 
new phase of its community symbio- 
sis. Will success spoił AldricłTs Pork 
Barrel? 

There are millions of similar ponds 
across the country, just waiting to be 
revived, enjoyed and protected. In 
fact, as we look now for healing Solu¬ 
tions for the entire planet, the story 
of this Vermont pond is worth re- 
membering. & 


Writer and pond builder Tim Matson lives 
in Strafford. He is the author of the newly 
published Earth Ponds Sourcebook, avail- 
able at bookstores or from Countryman 
Press in Woodstock. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 5 

photo on page 61; now that's a pile of 
split wood! 

Henry H. Broer 
Somers, Connecticut 

We apologize for going against the grain. 
Our theory was that the photo showed 
wood that needed to be split. — Editor 

Bamet Barn 

On pages 62 and 63 of your Winter 
1997 issue is a beautiful picture of my 
brother's barn, looking northerly to 
the magnificent village of Peacham. 
This lovely barn is located in Barnet 
but just south of South Peacham. My 
brother is a retired long-time farmer 
and a former selectman, Clifton Kiner- 
son. 

Mary K. Quimby 
Brevard, North Carolina 

Just a ąuick notę to say your maga- 
zine has been enjoyed out here in Mon¬ 
tana for years. I also want to point out 
(as others probably will!) that the pic¬ 
ture across the tops of pages 62-63 in 
the Winter issue is not East Barnet! It 


doesn't even show an eastern view! 

The view is toward Peacham from 
the north side of Harvey's Mountain 
in West Barnet. 

Steve Jeffrey 
Stockett, Montana 

Bewitched 

A subscriber of yours posted the 
"dark and stormy night" Picture Post¬ 
script [the witch wrapped around the 
telephone pole] on the door of a profes- 
sor here at St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College. Said professor teaches history 
of the Middle Ages. He also specializes 
in the study of witchcraft. Needless to 
say, that page from your Autumn 1997 
issue has created ąuite a stir (a positive 
one) around here. 

Ann W. Kurztman 
St. Andrews College 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 

Vermont Prelude 

For the past two years, our son, a 
professor at the University of Ver- 
mont, has subscribed to Vermont Life 
on our behalf, during which time our 


curiosity was aroused. What a beauti¬ 
ful experience to [now] actually have 
yisited your beautiful Green Mountain 
State. It was everything and morę than 
you had prepared us for. 

Thanks for a great prelude to a mem- 
orable trip. Keep up the good work as 
we now anticipate forthcoming issues 
to be able to reminisce about places 
and the friendly people we met. 

Mr. and Mrs. P.M. Elder 
Benoni, South Africa 

The Wrong Day 

I just had to write and let you lcnow 
I found an error in "Swinging at Bay- 
side" [Summer 1997]. It so happens 
my husband and I got married on June 
29, 1938. It was not on a Monday [as 
stated in the article] but a Wednesday. 
This year we marle 60 years. 

Mrs. Ed Frahm 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@lif.state.vt.us 
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HAWK INN & MOUNTAIN RESORT 
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Lei your spirit soar in a luximous Hawk 
villa, perched high on a Vermont 
mountaimide , surrounded by endless 
Green Mountain views and sileni sunlit 
woodlands. 

In the Black Riier lalley helów, Hawk’s 
50 roorn inn bustles with summer 
actiiities, from swimming in the new 
riier side lap pool and hoating on Lakę 
Amherst to horseback riding, biking and 
hiking on miles of trails that lace the 
1.200 acre resort. 



1 .800.685.HAWK 
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ROCHESTER 


When wresting a living from the land faded, 
a beautiful little town was ready for something new. 
It soon came along. 


E ven after 40 years of driving west 
over the shoulder of Rochester Moun¬ 
tain, my spine still tingles at the spec- 
tacular view of Rochester village from 
above, burrowed into steep folds of the forested 
hills, clinging to the thread of the White River. 

The upper reach of the White, 50 miles from 
its confluence with the Connecticut, has 
carved out a gracious necklace of farm fields 
just east of the Green Mountain spine. At the 
village itself, the valley sąueezes together even 
morę. The hills rise steeply on both sides, part- 
ing grudgingly to accommodate the traditional 
village green, ringed by handsome white 19th 
century homes. 

Though located on Route 100, the ski route 
between Killington and Sugarbush, Rochester 
feels like its own remote kingdom — it's al- 
most 20 miles to the next grocery storę. And 
the coin of this realm, its great treasure, is 
sheer natural beauty. The river, the hayfields, 
the mountains looming above: These are the 
keys to this kingdom and its people. 

"The beauty here is so democratic," says Pe¬ 
ter Riley, a New Zealander who practices law 
in Rochester. In many lovely locations around 
the world, the scenery is hoarded, restricted to 
the elite. But in Vermont, he points out, we 
have grown used to having our beauty served 
up with breakfast, or on our regular commute 
to work or school, or to the doctor's. "There's a 
generous ąuantity of beauty here," says Riley, 
with a poetic insight that they don't teach in 
law school. 

• 

In years past, Rochester's economy was tied 
to this land. A dozen farms snaked along the 


White River and perched atop the scenie 
plateau of the North Hollow. Tale was mined 
from the hillside south of town, and the ele- 
gantly decorative Verde Antiąue marble from 
north of town. The river itself, unobstructed by 
dams all the way to White River Junction, 
boasted legendary fishing and canoeing. Forests 
supported numerous sawmills and the panel- 
ing mili in Hancock that for years was the val- 
ley's biggest employer. Business was sufficient 
to permit operation of a local raił spur, the 
Peavine Railroad, which ran the 19 miles to 
Bethel until 1933. 

The marble ąuarry still operates, as does the 
paneling mili, but with far fewer employees. 
The heyday of forest harvesting is over, as 
most of the western side of the valley has be- 
come part of the Green Mountain National 
Forest. Most dairy farms proved too smali and 
remote to prosper, and only two remain, 
though these are large and healthy. The tradi¬ 
tional rural economy can no longer sustain 
much population, and Rochester is far from 
any center of development. The town began to 
shrink in the '50s and '60s, and might have 
been a town that shriveled up altogether. 

The next two decades, however, brought an 
amazing transformation. Suddenly, smali busi- 
nesses thrive in Rochester: Computer busi- 
nesses, smali publishing houses, electronics 
firms, a greeting card company. The town is vi- 
brantly alive, flourishing not only economi- 
cally but culturally, intellectually, artistically, 
with a strong sense of community. It is grow- 
ing in population, as artistic and enterprising 
folk from all over jump at the new jobs. And 
the focus of all this energy is a uniąue commu- 


By M. Dickey Drysdale 
Photographed by Robert M. Eddy 







ENAISSANCE 




A chorus linę of orphans takes the stage last spring in Rochester's homegrown 
version of the musical Annie. Right, Dick and Dorotki/ Robson are the inspired 
organizers ofThe White River Valley Players' many theatrical productions, 
which help tie the community together. 


nity theater group — the White River Valley 
Players — that brings the mix to a high and 
productive level. 

How did it happen? Which came first, the 
smali businesses or the high-energy, creative 
people? Could it happen elsewhere? These are 
ąuestions worth pondering throughout Ver- 
mont and rural America. 

• 

Two signs, hand-lettered, hang outside the 
door of a wood-frame building on Rochester's 
long, narrow Main Street. One informs yisitors 


not to enter without knoclc- 
ing, sińce the whole place is 
wired for security. The other 
warns, "Watch out for the 
kittens." 

The signs are clues to the 
business environment to be 
found inside at Heather Mas- 
terson Gropper's company, 

Clovis Point, where an ultra- 
modern high-tech business is carried out in an 
informal atmosphere that includes cats every- 
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A look at Rochester's human 
landscape: Robert Krattli 
latches onto a frog in the pond 
near the home ofhis grand- 
parents, Dean and Mary Ann 
Martin. Below, Anna Seeger 
and herfather , Jeremy, exarnine 
a telescope lens she is polish- 
ing at home for a school 
project. Jeremy , a member of 
the Seeger family of folk musie 
famę, hand crafts fine moun- 
tain and hammered dulcimers. 



where you look (the kittens have 
grown up). 

Clovis Point happens to be the 
nerve center for the insurance arm 
of a major New York City bank. 
Every day, 80 sales agents, dispersed 
throughout the Big Apple, enter 
their day's business in their laptop 
computers. Every day, all that Infor¬ 
mation is unloaded electronically at Clovis 
Point, which relays it back to the New York 
sales managers. Clovis Point also answers 
ąuestions about how the computers work. If 
somebody's laptop is run over by a truck on 
Fifth Avenue, it ends up in Rochester for re- 
pairs. If the salesman wants a letter sent to a 
client, the letter is generated and mailed in 
Rochester. 

Clovis Point is a supreme example of how 
little location can matter. 

"What do you care, if you're calling in, 
whether the linę ends at a bustling city or in 
the middle of some beautiful fresh air?" ex- 
plains Heather's husband, John, the Republican 
candidate for governor of Vermont in 1996. 
Clovis Point is a smali business, employing 
only nine, but there are many morę in 
Rochester, some of them sizable. 

"Behind all those beautiful white-framed 
houses around the park, there is a personal 


Computer in almost every one of them doing 
business of some kind," John Gropper says. 
The biggest is Chips and Bits, which has 
hitched its star to the national mania for Com¬ 
puter games. All told, a half-dozen such firms 
employ maybe 125 people — ąuite a lot for a 
town of only 1,181. 

Those 1,181 people (up from 884 in 1970) 
have turned out to be a rich soil in which to 
grow creative companies. When Ehud Sperling 
moved his Inner Traditions International from 
Park Avenue in New York City to Park Street 
in Rochester in 1986, he had a Staff of three. 
Now ITI, which publishes New Age and alter- 
native lifestyle books, has 36 full-time employ- 
ees, and a freelance base of almost 20 transla- 
tors, proofreaders, editors and designers. 

When Joe and Helene Massimino moved to 
Rochester from Long Island in 1973, they 
didn't even have a company of three. He cut 
firewood and fixed cars. She tried to find a way 
to use her art degree from Cooper Union. They 
raised vegetables not just because it was fun 
but because they needed to eat. 

Five years later, they decided to make a busi¬ 
ness out of a sideline — offbeat greeting cards. 
The Rochester magie took hołd, and by 1990 
they were selected Business Executives of the 
Year for Vermont by the Smali Business Ad- 
ministration and placed third in the national 
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SBA contest. They moved 
their company, Oatmeal Stu- 
dios, into a 23,000-sąuare-foot 
headąuarters (with scenery ga- 
lore) and they now employ 21 
people, plus 20 freelance 
artists and writers, and are 
selling their cards in every 
English-speaking country in 
the world. 

Both companies say they 
have had good luck hiring 
workers from Rochester and nearby valleys, 
while at the same time attracting talents and 
personalities from away. New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Baltimore, San Francisco 
and Paris all have contributed personnel to the 
town's diverse work force. 


All this activity has had a profound influ¬ 
ence on the community. The school, for in- 
stance, boasts much morę sophisticated tech- 
nology than one would expect, because of the 
help and interest of the local electronics firms. 

Inner Traditions is lending one of its editors, 
Jeanne Levitan, to the high school, where four 
students will publish a 200 -page book by young 
Vermont playwrights. The students will be edi¬ 
tors and typesetters. They will confer with the 
authors, supervise production, produce fin- 
ished mechanicals and design the cover, under 
Levitan's guidance and with help from ITI. 

"It's what we at ITI do for a living," Levitan 
explained. "It gives the students the idea that 
they could become real people." 

Ilene Levit is principal of Rochester's K-12 
school, which enrolls about 270 students. 
Every June the school graduates its 16 to 18 se- 
niors in a stunning ceremony on the town 
park, attended by half the town (four hundred 
last year). After years in far bigger schools, she 
loves the community involvement. 


Rochester^ reseryoir of creativity and energy 
has been fed by two unlikely springs — created 
communities at either end of the yalley. They 
could not be morę dissimilar, hut both at- 
tracted controversy when they began. 

The Quarry Hill Community was founded 
52 years ago when Irving and Barbara Fiske 
came to the North Hollow with an assortment 
of friends. To longtime residents in the yalley, 
it was "The Commune," and its sometimes 
unkempt residents sparked suspicion, living in 
unfinished, unplumbed homes propped against 
the hillside, and doing who-knows-what. In 
1972, a shot was fired into the community by a 
local rowdy. Nobody was ever caught. 


Marguerite 
Schenkmamt lives 
in town half the 
year, another part 
of Rochester's rich 
musical scene. 

Top, one of the 
many white houses 
that ring the 
Rochester green. 


"People are in the school all the 
time," she says, "in the library, in 
classes, taking lcids on field trips. 
They staffed the Computer room 
after school, for free!" 

There were so many yolunteers 
that the school needed to hire a 
part-time yolunteer coordinator — 
and then somebody yolunteered to 
pay for that position. 

Though Rochester's income 
level is not high — 40 percent of 
the children are eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunches — 
the spirit is positive. "There really 
is a sense of family that Pve never 
seen in any school," Levit says. 
Twenty years ago, Rochester almost built a 
shared school with nearby Bethel, but indepen¬ 
dent sentiments won out. The result is expen- 
sive, hut most feel the higher taxes are worth it. 
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The White River 
Valley stretches 
out, a cleared 
ribbon surrounded 
by hills and woods, 
with Rochester 
oillage tucked into 
one curue. 


Quarry Hill, however, turned into an extra- 
ordinary place, a magnet for talented, turned- 
off professionals from all over the world. Run- 
ning it on the model of an extended family, it 
became by far Vermont's longest-lasting com- 
mune. Gradually, talent and energy from 
Quarry Hill have seeped into the valley. One 
resident is the town attorney, others work in 
the school and still others are part of the Valley 
Players. The community is one of Rochester's 
top 10 taxpayers. 

At the other end of town, in the 1970s, the 
Great Hawk Colony was established as a high 
ąuality vacation spot for people who could af- 
ford it. This, too, attracted controversy, but it 
certainly helped pay for the school. The 89 
homes and 55 additional lots at Great Hawk 
pay 25 to 30 per cent of Rochester's taxes — 


while increasing the school population only by 
one. 

Meanwhile Great Hawk folk can be found 
working in the library, at the chamber musie 
concerts, volunteering with the Players and 
other groups. And then there's the intangible 
benefit of running into residents the likes of 
New York Times editor Tom Wicker, former 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzynski, 
or composer Steve Reich at the village storę. 

• 

Rochester's compelling geographical setting 
and its sense of community have combined to 
attract the individuals who make its thriving 
local economy possible, but many people there 
will tell you that what really makes it uniąue 
is the White River Valley Players. 

Many Yermont towns have community the- 
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ater, but in Rochester, theater has be- 
come almost a way of life. It's as if 
Rochester people had discovered a 
whole new art form: Art-as-Commu- 
nity, or Community-as-Art. 

You can guess at the impact of the 
arts in Rochester by noting that morę 
than 10 percent of the townspeople 
claim membership in the White River 
Valley Players. Or by noting that one- 
ąuarter of the school faculty partici- 
pates in the plays. 

Or one can ponder the fact that in 
this tiny valley town, last year alone 
saw a full-scale production (cast and 
crew of 100) of the Broadway musical 
Annie } the writing and production of 
seven original plays,- a Summernight 
arts celebration (based on First Night) 
and a Harvest Fair, both attracting 
hundreds of people. There are also 
dance classes, scholarships and a well- 
attended eight-part concert series. 

Or you can marvel that last year's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream featured 
a complete new musical score by two 
townspeople, and that the town's ac- 
complished madrigal singers sing 
mostly original arrangements. 

Still, it's not until you talk to 
Rochester people that you realize the 
fuli impact of the arts here. 

At Clovis Point, Heather Gropper 
turns out to be a well-trained singer. "The 
Players were very important in getting us ce- 
mented in the community," she says. 

At Inner Traditions, vice president Deborah 
Kimball says that when she came to Rochester, 
she didn't know anybody. "The first thing I did 
was get involved with the Players in South Pa¬ 
cific. I met everybody." 

At Oatmeal Studios, Helene Massimino toolc 
time to direct One Plew over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest, and several employees have joined her on 
the stage. "It gives us a lot morę depth in our 
personal lives," her husband, Joe, says. 

On Quarry Hill, on Main Street, and on the 
two remaining dairy farms, run by the Kennett 
and Harvey families, support for the Players is 
overwhelming. "The culture here in Rochester 
is absolutely amazing for the size of our town," 


Lewis Harvey says with 
real enthusiasm. 

Many share in the Play- 
ers' success, but there is 
no doubt that the master- 
minds are an engaging and 
handsome couple from 
nearby Hancock, Dick 
and Dorothy Robson. He's an architect with 
notable directing and acting talents; she's a 
gifted pianist and composer. Both could draw 
acting talent out of a stone, and both are ut- 
terly devoted to theater as a way of lifting their 
community into a higher dimension. "Theater 
is a way of touching the heart and soul of exis- 
tence," says Dorothy. She means this, with all 
her heart. 

The Robsons' sense of mission is catching. 
Judy Jensen, a trans- 
planted artist from 
Philadelphia who 
works on costumes 
and scenery, sets aside 
two months each year 
for the play. 

"These things are so 
important to us," she 
explains. "Here, com¬ 
munity theater is one 
of the highest things 
you can attain. You're 
doing it for your com¬ 
munity, and you do 
the best you can." 

Her only reward is 
that a dozen years af- 
ter the fact, everyone 
in town is still talking 
about the Munchkins 
she created for The 
Wizard of Oz and the 
three-foot headdress 
worn by King Oberon 
in Midsummer. 

It was Judy Jensen's Chagall-like stage back- 
drop for Fiddler on the Roof that set the scene 
for Don Crickard and Jeanne Levitan's big wed- 
ding in 1990. 

Don is a townie. Both of his parents worlced 
at the panel mili. After college, he returned to 
Rochester to work for an electric control com¬ 
pany. 

Jeanne is from Philadelphia and moved to 
Rochester to help set up an environmental in- 
stitute. She knew nobody in town but ąuickly 
signed up to build sets for the Players' produc¬ 
tion of You Can't Take It With You. Oversee- 
ing set construction was Don Crickard. The 
(Continued on page 57) 


Ray Rue has heen 
taking his Elvis 
impersonation act 
on the road, but last 
summer returned 
for Rochester's 
"Summernight " 
celebration. 

Below, downtown 
Rochester. 
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GOODRICHES of CABOT 

A Fam Family 
Times willi New 
Technigues and 
Old-Fashioned 
Work 




A mos W. Abbott piclced up a hammer 
one day in 1840 and began driving 
pegs. To the rhythmic sound of saws 
and the sharp crack of hammers, he 
worlced for weeks with relatives and neighbors 
to finish a simple barn for his dozen or so cows, 
smali flock of sheep, and chickens. 

What persuaded him to move his farm from 
nearby Cow Hill to the base of this steadily ris- 
ing slope in East Cabot has been lost to time. It 
might have been that the soil was better or that 
there was morę room for his animals to graze, or 

simply that it was closer to the main road. 

Whatever the reason, his decision was sound. To¬ 
day, his descendants still make their livelihoods on 
and around the farm he started. 

"Every generation has added on to that barn/ 7 says 
Abbott 7 s great-great-grandson, Walter Goodrich, a 
stout 70-year-old with white hair and pale blue eyes. 

/7 The original barn is in there somewhere/ 7 Walt 
says, gesturing toward the rambling red building that 
sits next to the house where he was born, grew up, 
raised five boys and still lives with his wife, Sally. 

Walt pulls on a dusty blue American Breeders Ser- 
vice baseball cap and steps out into the orange evening 
light. As he strolls to the barn, hobbled by a bad hip, 
Walt points out the sections of the farm. 7/ There 7 s the 
Wilson Field, the Barr Field, the Howe Field... 77 he 
says, each field bearing the name of its former owner, 
a Cabot family that decided to get out of farming. The 
Abbott name dropped from the farm when Walt 7 s mother, Inez Priscilla Abbott, 
married his father, Wendall Ira Goodrich. 


By Mark Bushnell 

Photographed by 
Alden Pellett 


Right , making hay at the Goodriches' Molly Brook Farm in Cabot. Top , a three- 
generation family portrait — Sally and Walt Goodrich and their sons Myles and 
Glenn and their families; above, some of the Goodriches' famous Jersey cows. 
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Just as with the barn, each genera- 
tion has added onto the farm. Amos 
W. Abbott 7 s original 35 acres have 
grown to 414. 

Cutting through the milk house, 
Walt joins Sally, their son Myles and 
grandchildren Jennifer, Christopher 
and Sarah, who are already busy bring- 
ing cows into the barn to be fed. Walt 
takes up his position at the barn door, 
letting a few cows in at a time, while 
the other family members gently coax 
them to their assigned stalls. 

As Walt talks with a visitor, a cow 
slips past him. "Oops, HI lose my job 
if I don 7 t tend to my business," he 
jokes. He's lost it before for similar in- 
fractions, he says, "but I keep getting 
it back. Nobody else would take it." 

In truth, family members have all 


the work they want, often morę. They 
don 7 t hire anyone to help out. If they 
need an extra hand, Sally and Walt 
will ask their son Glenn and his fam¬ 
ily to pitch in. In return, Glenn's fam¬ 
ily gets free, much needed help with 
their mapie sugaring operation. The 
reason all the work stays in the family 
is partly financial, but it's also, Myles 
admits, because "we 7 re real particular 
about having a job done the way we 
think it should be." 

And who can blame them? Working 
together, Walt, Sally and Myles have 
raised one of the most successful Jer¬ 
sey herds in the world. Through selec- 
tive breeding, the Goodriches have de- 
veloped cow families that are the ulti- 
mate in bovine geometry. 

Dairy farmers look for cows that 


have the right shape — everything 
from a deep chest that can contain a 
large, strong heart to udders with teats 
that hang straight down and thus are 
less prone to injury and can be milked 
conveniently for morę years. 

"They need to be built right to stand 
up to the stress of production," Sally 
explains. "A high-producing cow is us- 
ing as much energy as a marathon run- 
ner, believe it or not. And this is not 
just a few hours a day, but 24 hours a 
day." 

Her family's herd has such a fine 
reputation for producing a large vol- 
ume of high-quality milk that the 
Goodriches sell embryos from their 
cows to farmers as far away as Aus¬ 
tralia, Brazil and South Africa. 

The Goodriches 7 Molly Brook Farm, 
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named for the nearby stream that tra- 
verses East Cabot, spends about 
$20,000 a year to have technicians 
flush embryos from their prized cows. 
It's a worthwhile investment. Selling 
at $600 to $1,500 apiece, depending on 
ąuality, the embryos — frozen for 
shipment around the world — bring as 
much as $85,000 a year bacie to the 
farm. 

Their breeding success has also 
brought visitors. During his 1988 pres- 
idential bid, Senator Robert Dole used 
the Goodrich homestead as the back- 
drop for a meeting with farmers to dis- 
cuss agricultural issues. Several times, 
international dairying groups have 
brought busloads of farmers to study 
the farm. 

The Goodriches notę one of the 


ironies modern times have wrought: 
Walt and Sally now know less than a 
ąuarter of the people in a town where 
they used to know virtually everyone, 
but they are on a first-name basis with 
farmers around the world. 

Still, the Goodriches themselves 
don't seem comfortable straying far 
from home. 

Myles and Glenn live with their 
families in houses on the farm, not far 
from Sally and Walt's home. Rodney, 
at 38 the youngest brother, audits the 
books of a Wyoming resort each sum- 
mer, but returns each winter to worlc 
at the Cabot farm. Though the other 
brothers don't farm, they haven't 
drifted far: James builds and sells com- 
puters from his home a mile and a half 
up the road. Winton, who at 46 is the 
oldest, works as assistant director of 
the Vermont School Boards Associa- 
tion and lives in Northfield, about 25 
miles to the south. 

The heartfelt connection to this 
place goes back much further in the 
family. Walt recounts that at the turn 
of the century his great-grandfather, 
Ira Read, then in his 50s, decided to 
get out of farming. He sold his cows 
and traveled by steamer from Boston 
to Florida for an extended vacation. 


"He got so homesick," Walt says, 
"that on the return trip as the ship 
neared Boston and snów began to fali 
on the deck, he kneeled down and 
cried." 

• 

Sally, an enthusiastic tallcer under 
normal circumstances, becomes posi- 
tively giddy as she enters her domain, 
the calf barn, located just off the main 
section of the barn where her family 
feeds the 73 cows they milk. 

Walking down the aisle, she identi- 
fies the seemingly identical calves. 
"This is Butterfly, Prize and Poetry. 
This one's Molly McGoo. That's Balle- 
rina. And those are Mirage and Mi¬ 
randa; they're sisters." 

At the end of the row, Sally stops at 
a large stall in which a cow is nuzzling 
a calf, running her rough tongue across 
its back. Sally reaches in and scratches 
firmly under the cow's jaw. "And this 
is Flower," she says. Flower stares 
back at Sally, her eyes shiny and blacie 
and big as billiard balls. 

"She's saying, 'Pm the ąueen, and 
without me you'd be nothing/ " Sally 
translates. 

Indeed, Sally says, Molly Brook Farm 
owes much of its reputation to Flower. 
A prodigious producer of milk during 



Sally Goodrich loves the cow barn, and she's well-known for her ability to give 
cafoes a good start in life. Left, make way for ducklings: Jennifer and Christopher 
Goodrich , the children of Myles and Maria, escort some feathered companions 
down a dirt road near the farm. 
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Sally's five sons, has madę his mark on 
another aspect of farming, mapie sug- 
aring. Together with his wife, Ruth, 
Glenn runs the Goodrich Mapie Farm 
sugarhouse, just down the road from 
Molly Brook Farm. Late each winter 
before the sap runs, the family taps 
7,500 trees, some of them the same 
ones Amos W. Abbott tapped nearly 
160 years ago. 

Any comparison with the old way of 
making mapie syrup ends there, how- 
ever. Whereas Abbott relied on 
wooden buckets and shoulder yokes to 
collect his sap, the Goodriches have 
strung 50 miles of chest-high, light 


her earlier years, Flower, 
at the advanced age of 17, 
still produces much- 
sought-after, high-priced 
embryos. In Jersey circles, 
you see, Flower is one of 
the world's most famous 
cows. 

Sally Goodrich has also 
madę a mark on dairying. 

Growing up in St. Johns- 
bury, Sally found any ex- 
cuse she could to visit farms. "I always 
wanted to own a farm, and I liked 
cows, too," she says, a smile stretch- 
ing across her red, weathered cheeks. 

So whenever her grandfather, a bank 
mortgage officer, had reason to visit a 
farm, she would try to talk her way 
along. While he conducted business, 
Sally would play in the barn, leaving 
her grandmother, who was nonę too 
interested in farming, to wait in the 
car. 

Later, Sally would bound into the 
car, exclaiming, "Grandma, don't I 
smell good?" 

"I would probably come back with 
ąuite an aroma around me/ 7 she says, 
"but I thought I smelled good. 
Grandma didn't think so." 

On a blind datę with Walt when she 
was 17, Sally realized she 7 d met the 
man of her dreams. 

"He was not only good looking," she 
says, "but he farmed with his folks." 

Now a robust woman of 67, Sally 
has spent her entire adult life on that 
farm and working with others around 
the State. She served for morę than 
three years as chair of the State Agri- 


cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service Committee, the first 
woman in the nation to hołd such a 
position. 

And recently, when calves started 
dying at the University of Vermont re- 
search farm in South Burlington, Staff 
members called her in to figurę out 
why. 

"Sally has an incredible ability to 
know how to keep calves happy," says 
Willie Gibson, a UVM Extension Ser- 
vice agent. 

Rows of framed awards cluttering a 
shelf above the living room 7 s picture 
window pay an inconspicuous tribute 
to the farm's success. Among the trib- 
utes are the Vermont Dairyman of the 
Year Award, the American Jersey As- 
sociation's Master Breeder Award and 
several years 7 worth of the state 7 s W.I. 
Goodrich Memoriał Production 
Award, named after Walt 7 s father. "I 
was happy it was won by someone else 
this year," Sally says of the last honor. 
"It just don 7 t sit good if we win it every 
year." 

Despite all the honors, the 
Goodriches have never gone out of 
their way to win awards, 
says Gibson. Nonethe- 
less, he says, Molly 
Brook Farm has become 
a showplace because the 
Goodriches want to do 
the job right. 

"They 7 ve been fantas- 
tic the way they 7 ve 
talcen on technology and 
excellent stewardship of 
the land," Gibson says. 
"They 7 re trying to bal- 
ance their concern for 
the community with 
making a living for 
themselves and improv- 
ing the entire field. 77 

Glenn Goodrich, the 
middle of Walt and 
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blue plastic drip lines to carry the sap 
down from their densely wooded sug- 
arbush. 

On a cold spring day, the Goodrich 
sugarhouse can be seen for miles as it 
belches pure white steam hundreds of 
feet into the air. The sight can be 
alarming for those unfamiliar with 
mapie sugaring. Several times each 
season, Ruth says, she and her hus- 
band will be boiling sap late into the 
night and there'11 be the screech of 
tires followed shortly by a would-be 
Good Samaritan darting in to shout: 
"Your house is on fire!" 

Inside, even a regular yisitor to sug- 


arhouses could be forgiven for not be- 
ing ąuite surę what to make of this 
place. A 12-foot-tall stainless Steel box 
dominates the room. As thick steam 
spews out of its top, the cube's sides 
rattle and hum as if something inside 
were trying to get out. 

It's as powerful a contraption as it 
seems. 

Glenn, a former vocational educa- 
tion teacher, came up with the idea for 
it after years of watching the steam 
drifting away from his open evapora- 
tor. What a waste of energy, he 
thought, and began sketching out ways 
(Continued on page 63) 


Ruth and Glenn Goodrich's 
daughters Michaile and Sarah 
head off on an early spring 
morning. Opposite page , top, 
the family's sugarhouse; 
bottom, Glenn studies a 
mapie syrup sample. He has 
inoented a ivay to boil sap 
into syrup nearly twice 
as fast as a regular 
eoaporating rig can. 
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here's something about that 

FRAGILE MOMENT WHEN THE 
TREES FIRST PUT FORTH THEIR LEAVES 
THAT CAPTURES THE HEART OF EVERY 

Vermonter. Then we are surę: 

SPRING — REAL SPRING — HAS COME 
AT LAST. 

It's THEN WE KNOW THAT WE HAVE 
BEEN FREED ONCE AGAIN FROM OUR 
WINTER-LONG SEQUESTRATION BEHIND 
WALLS AND WINDOWS, VENTURING 
OUTSIDE ONLY WHEN WRAPPED IN WOOL 
AND PILE AND DOWN. SPRING BECKONS 
TO US, WELCOMING US BACK TO THE 
NATURAL WORLD. 

It's ONLY A COUPLE OF WEEKS LONG, 
THAT TIME OF LEAFING OUT. BUT EVERY 
Vermonter TREASURES IT, WAITS FOR 
IT, AND SAVORS IT WHEN IT ARRIVES AT 
LAST. ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES, WE 
OFFER YOU A FEW IMAGES OF THE SEASON 
TO SAVOR, HERE AND NOW. 

- T.K.S. 
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Leaves uncurl on a Pomfret farm, by Allen Karsh. 
Opposite page, running rapids on the New Haven River in Bristol, by Joannę 
Pearson, and geese on paradę, Woodstock, by Kindra Clineff. 
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Spring in the hills of Pomfret, by Alan L. Graham 
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Heavy traffic on a covered bridge in 
West Windsor, by Andre Jenny. 


Wallace Illsley takes a break during 
sugaring on his East Braintree farm, by 
Sandy Macys. Wallace has been involved 
with sugaring on the same farm sińce 1917, 
wheti he was three years old. In tliose 
days, he says: "My dad was making the 
syrup and I helped consume it." 
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Below, hummingbird, 
by Jason Minor; 
tulip garden, Woodstock, 
by Alan L. Graham; 
fawn in Maidstone, 
by P. Brian Machanie. 






Shadows stretch across fields in Windsor, by Alan L. Graham 
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Mist rises along the big cattail marsh in West Rutland, one of the best places in Yermont to see waterfowl. 
Right, birder Roy Pilcher seans the marsh; below, one of its residents, a Yirginia raił. 
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A Flock 

Of Vermont Places 
To See Birds 


A t 4:04 a.m., in a boundless pałace of blacie 

spruce and balsam fir, a single hermit thrush, 
unseen, breaks the night silence with a 
whiny " wheeeh" and then, like a conductor calling 
an orchestra to attention, a few soft “chuck" notes. 
The symphony is about to begin. 

A white-throated sparrow, sporting a black-and- 


white-striped crown 
and yellow eyebrows, 



I delivers its distinc- 
| tive song of the north 



I suous “Puuure 

k 


I sweeet Canada, 

I Canada, Canada ." 



bird, finally breaks into song 
— a slurred introductory 

notę followed by an ethereal flutey whistle that 
floats through the forest like morning mist. 

The dawn chorus is under way at Moose Bog, near 
Island Pond, and Frank Oatman is talcing in every 
notę. In the spring and summer, when he's not bird- 
watching, Oatman raises perennials and runs a Ver- 
mont nursery and landscape design business. In the 
fali and winter he leads naturę trips around the 
world. But today, standing on a bouncing, sąuishy 

By Bryan Pfeiffer 
Photographed by Dayid Jenne 
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mat of heath and sedge at the bog he 
himself named 25 years ago, Oatman 
is thrilled to spot two silhouettes 
leapfrogging like ghosts along the tops 
of the spruce trees that ring the bog. 

"Oh, a pair of gray jays," he says, 
recognizing these fluffy, gentle birds 
even before stealing a look with his 
binoculars. "Beautiful! They're so 
atypical of jays — so soft looking." 

It doesn't get much better than this 
at Moose Bog, one of Vermont's pre¬ 
mier birdwatching spots. Weil, it did 
get better when a couple of boreal 
chickadees, the northern cousins of 
the common black-capped chickadee, 
fluttered among the fir and began 
singing their wheezy song. 

Moose Bog is only one of Vermont's 
many birdwatching hot spots — habi- 
tats that vary from the alpine commu- 


II 






nity of Vermont's high- 
est peak, Mount Mans¬ 
field, to the lowlands 
around the "sixth Great 
Lakę," Lakę Champlain. 

In between are marshes 
and meadows, forests 
and fens, rivers and 
ponds — undisturbed 
places where birds and 
birders coexist. 

Birdwatching in Ver- 
mont may not have the 
acclaim of Point Pelee 
National Park in Ontario 
or Cape May, New Jersey, where bird- 
watchers seem to outnumber birds. 
But as any birder worth his binos 
knows, birds are where you find them. 
And Vermont's diversity of habitat 
guarantees a diversity of birds. The 
Green Mountains, the backbone of 
Vermont, are a playground for pere- 
grine falcons, common ravens, black- 
poll warblers and other high-elevation 
species. Lakę Champlain and its wet- 
lands offer some of the best waterfowl 


viewing in inland New England. But 
birds in Vermont can show up just 
about anywhere. After all, forests 
cover three-ąuarters of this State. 

Vermont's unspoiled landscape, par- 
ticularly the unfragmented forests, en- 
hances the birding experience, whether 
a birder is watching a scarlet tanager on 
the Stowe Recreation Path, a bald eagle 
on the Connecticut River or, as some of 
the hard core are inclined to do, visiting 
a landfill in search of a rare guli. 


M 
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Frank Oatman at Moose Bog, near 
Islattd Pond, a haven for northern 
species. Bclow, left, Canada goose and 
young; and snów geese in flight at 
Dead Creek in Addison. Vermont has 
a varied rangę ofbird habitats, 
from mountaintops and forests to 
rivers, ponds and the shores of 
Lakę Charnplain. 


"Even the dumps in Vermont are 
smali, so you can see a nice backdrop," 
quips Walter Ellison, who has spotted 
299 bird species in Vermont, probably 
morę than anyone else, and literally 
wrote the book on where to find birds 
in the Green Mountain State, A Guide 
to Bird Finding in Vermont. 

Where else would a birder find 
sights to compare with wild turkeys 
loitering on the State House lawn or a 
rare northern hawk owi spending the 
winter in glorious fuli view near the 
Ben & Jerry's ice cream plant in Water- 
bury? 

On a sunny morning in June, Su- 
sanne Wetmore and Roy Pilcher, both 
intrepid birders, are looking at and lis- 
tening to a vast cattail marsh in the 
marble town of West Rutland. Once 
again, the sounds make this place 
come alive. An American bittern, hid- 
den somewhere in the marsh, sounds 
lilce someone chugging from a big bot- 
tle of iced tea: " Glump-per-lunk! 
" Glump-per-lunk! "Glump-per-lunk!" 
Tree swallows chirp and twitter and 
swirl and swoop on pointy wings. And 
a pied-billed grebe bobs his head and 
hoots into the sky lilce a fool. 

These birds have a solitary goal, an 
ancient urge: sounding good enough to 
attract mates, good enough to make 
morę birds. West Rutland Marsh is fer- 
tile territory. And where there are 
birds there are surę to be flocks of bird¬ 
ers wandering the roads that cross the 
marsh. 

"One of the nicest things about this 
marsh is that it's so accessible," says 
Wetmore, a seasonal editor for Records 
of Vermont Birds, a ąuarterly report of 
bird sightings. "These crossroads get 
you into it rather than just peering 
over the top." 

Pilcher, president of the Rutland 
County Audubon Society, lilces Corn¬ 
ing here because he never lcnows what 
will make an appearance over the 
marsh or in the wet, scrubby fields 
nearby. He remembers the time a pere- 
grine falcon buzzed the marsh looking 
for prey. 


Indeed, the peregrine's return is 
among Vermont's avian success sto- 
ries. Once gone from the State, the vic- 
tim of the pesticide DDT, a reintro- 
duction effort brought the number of 
territorial or nesting pairs to a record 
16 in 1997. Great places to watch pere- 
grines include Smugglers' Notch in 
Cambridge and Mount Horrid, rising 
above Route 73 in Brandon. 

Similarly, the breeding population of 
common loon, an endangered species 
in Vermont and not as common as its 
name might suggest, is growing, with 
a record 25 nesting pairs last summer. 
Vermont ornithologists are neverthe- 
less still worried about the loon and 
watching the population closely. 


At Moose Bog, Frank Oatman gets a 
great loolc at a Lincoln's sparrow, 
which resembles your typical sparrow 
(brown and streaky) but bubbles in 
song like a wren. Oatman may spend 
most of his winters finding birds in 
Botswana or Bhutan or Guatemala, but 
he finds Moose Bog, and so much of 
Vermont, a great place to come home 
to. 

"It's such a wonderfully wild place," 
Oatman explains. "There ; s so much 
that's left in a fairly natural State in 
Vermont.... The morę I travel the rest 
of the world, the morę I come home to 
reaffirm the joy of Vermont. We are re- 
ally luclcy here — we really are. It's an 
amazing place." ofr 


A Few Birding Hot Spots 


4 Wenlock Wildlife 
Management Area 

Walter Ellison says, 

“Vermont is one of the 
best places around if 
you’re into northern 
breeding warblers.” 

Wenlock and the nearby 
Yellow Bogs, in the 
Northeast Kingdonn’s 
vast timberlands, can produce two dozen 
warbler species on a good morning in 
late May. It’s also where you’ll find Moose 
Bog. 

Best Seasons: Spring and winter 
Notable Birds: Gray jay, boreal chick- 
adee, spruce grouse, crossbills and war¬ 
blers. 

Tip s: Don’t get lost — bring a Vermont 
road map that shows logging roads. Keep 
your eyes open for moose and logging 
trucks. Moose Bog on snowshoes is one 
of Vermont’s great outdoor experiences. 
Getting There: From Island Pond, 
drive about 8.5 miles east on Route 105 
and take your pick of logging roads run- 
ning north or south. For directions to 
Moose Bog, consult Walter Ellison’s A 
Guide to Bird Finding in Vermont. 

♦ South Bay Of Lakę Memphrema- 
g°g 

A pair of bald eagles spent last spring 
at the Barton River Marsh just south of 
Newport. So did a fair number of bird- 
watchers. This wetland is only one of 
many birding spots along Lakę Mem- 
phremagog, the expansive lakę that strad- 
dles the Vermont-Quebec border. 


Best Seasons: Spring 
and fali 

Notable Birds: Black 
tern, clouds of swallows, 
sora and Virginia raił, wa- 
l. terfowl and marsh lovers 

<u 

J like yellow warbler, 
| marsh wren and swamp 
sparrow. 

Tip: The marsh at night 
is an aural extravaganza of birds and am- 
phibians. 

Getting There: Drive south from New¬ 
port on Glen Road until you reach an oil 
storage depot. Park, walk past the fence 
and into the marsh along the railroad 
tracks. Enjoy. 

♦ Dead Creek Wildlife Manage¬ 
ment Area and Lakę Charnplain 

No discussion of birdwatching in Ver- 
mont can overstate the importance of 
Dead Creek and surrounding agriculture 
lands. It’s simply one of the best places to 
find birds any time of year. And Lakę 
Charnplain from the islands to Chimney 
Point offers some of the best New Eng- 
land waterfowl habitat short of the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. “Lakę Charnplain may not 
be one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World,” Ellison says, “but it’s certainly in 
the top 50.” 

Best Seasons: Spring, fali and winter 
Notable Birds: Snów geese in the corn- 
fields of Addison in late October. Bald 
eagles around Panton in winter. Shore- 
birds in July and August. 

Tips: Birding around the Charnplain Is- 
lands is a treat, particularly in the spring, 
(Continued on page 64) 



Bald eagle along the 
Winooski River. 
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GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


The Vermont Okł Cemetery Association 
Fights to Keep the States Burial Grounds Alive 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


W hen Vermonters aban- 
doned their hill farms in 
the second half of the 
19th century, the forest 
grew back ąuickly, obliterating most 
traces of settlement — except for 
things madę of stone: stone founda- 
tions, stone walls and gravestones. Life 
was difficult, often short, but the 
gravestones at least seemed as perma- 
nent as the rocky hills that surrounded 
them. 
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Once these cemeteries were aban- 
doned, though, the Stones proved 
nearly as frail as the lives they marked: 
Storms battered them ; tree roots un- 
seated them ; lichens colonized them,- 
rodents undermined them; weeds ob- 
scured them ; vandals overturned them ; 
cows leaned on them; acid rain dis- 
solved them ; and frost heaved them. 
From year to year, a hunter might 
come upon a row of leaning stones 
deep in the forest, but otherwise they 


went unnoticed. Many of the earliest 
grave markers had been madę of soft 
stone that proved especially yulnera- 
ble to the weather: In the silence of the 
passing years, siatę flaked, marble 
crumbled. 

In 1958, a retired English professor 
from the University of Vermont, Leon 
W. Dean, decided that it was time to 
do something about the dire State of 
,Vermont's abandoned cemeteries. He 
advertised in State newspapers for peo- 
















ple with similar concerns, and a smali 
group met that fali and organized 
themselves into the Vermont Old 
Cemetery Association. Dean served as 
president for the group's first eight 
years, and remained active in it until 
his death in 1982. 

This was, and still is, a low-key, 
grassroots organization. At first, the 
annual dues were one dollar,- they've 
sińce jumped to five. The membership 
has grown to 640 people. A morę con- 
genial group would be hard to find. 
They seem to go about their worlc with 
a healthy dose of self-deprecating good 
humor: The officers, for instance, are 
known as "headstones," the board 
members are "footstones." They tend 
to be above middle-age and they cheer- 
fully take on the work of cemetery 
restoration with little expectation of 
recognition, but simply out of the con- 
viction that it should be done. 

VOCA doesn't do the actual ceme¬ 
tery restoration work itself, but it does 
inform, encourage and, most directly, 
disburse grants (typically $300) to 
groups doing the restoring — cemetery 
associations, churches, Boy or Girl 
Scout troops, historical societies, and 
volunteers who simply take it upon 
themselyes to restore an old cemetery. 

"Many towns have done a great job 
of fixing up cemeteries in the middle 
of town," said VOCA president Eliza¬ 
beth Beclcwith. "Our focus is on the 
abandoned and neglected cemetery 
that is out in the woods and hills — 
the little one that's in the middle of a 
cornfield, or out in the forest, or in 
someone's backyard. These people 
[buried there] are entitled to every bit 
of dignity and respect we can give 
them. [But] it talces a certain amount 
of gung-ho-ness to get out and work on 
these cemeteries." Often it takes a par- 
ticular person's special interest in a 
cemetery to start the restoration 
process moving — a person like the de- 
scendant of someone buried there, or 
perhaps just someone who has come 
across an abandoned cemetery and de- 
cided that it should be restored. 

That's what Betty Bell of New 
Haven, one of VOCA's footstones, de- 
cided a few years ago about a neglected 
cemetery in the Southwest corner of 
her town. It was so far gone that it was 
known simply as "the abandoned 
cemetery." 

Betty Bell is a person of enormous 
energy and determination; when she 
decides that something should happen, 
it's usually a safe bet that it will. She 


retired from working at the B.F. 
Goodrich plant in Vergennes a few 
years ago and now, at the age of 69, she 
single-handedly maintains the Ever- 
green Cemetery in New Haven, mows 
the lawns of 16 houses in the area and 
worlcs as a consultant to other ceme¬ 
tery restorers. 

When she decided to restore the 
cemetery, the first thing she did was to 
visit the New Haven select board and 
let them lcnow that they faced serious 
legał conseąuences if they continued 
to neglect their duty to maintain this 
cemetery. Bell was well- 
known to the board (she 
grew up in town) and its 
members ąuickly saw 
that she was right. They 
agreed to send the town 
road crew out to deliyer 
some loam (to fili in 
sunken graves), to erect a 
fence to lceep cattle out 
of the cemetery, and to 
help elear the brush. 

Bell took me out there 
one spring day in her 
four-wheel-drive piclcup 
— half-a-mile over a rut- 
ted farm road from the 
nearest highway. "Oh, 
was it brush," she said as 
we walked through the 
cemetery, a herd of cattle 



grazing on the outside of the new 
fence. "Five of us were lugging brush 
all day long." Once the brush was 
cleared and the fence erected, Bell and 
a handful of volunteers did the rest: re- 
pairing and raising the fallen stones. 


She pointed out one big stone. "Let 
me tell you, trying to get that thing 
out of the ground — it must have 
weighed 400 pounds. It was way down 
in the ground. We couldn't even see it, 
the other girl and I. We got it up — 
two-by-fours, crowbar, ax." 

They glued the broken stones back 
together and poured new concrete 
"foundations" for stones that had lost 
theirs. Several of the stones had the 
same family name, Everts or Evarts 
(some descendants still live in the 
area), so Bell suggested to the select 


"I care about people, live ottes and dead 
ones," says Betty Bell, who led the 
restoration of the abandoned Evarts 
Cemetery in New Haven. 

Left, Atticus Cullinan examines a 
headstone in the recently restored 
Quaker cemetery in South Starksboro. 
The short, haunting biographies in 
stone can stimulate interest in fields 
as diverse as history, geology and art. 
Opposite page, the tombstones at the 
Jericho Center Cemetery, like those at 
cemeteries around the state, are records 
of Vermont's past, and testimony to 
lives lived long ago. 


board that the name be changed from 
the "abandoned cemetery" to "Evarts 
Cemetery." They agreed. 

There had been plenty of time for 
this cemetery to deteriorate: The first 
burial was in 1800, the last in the late 
1800s. But regardless of the time that 
had passed, to Betty Bell, the people 
buried there are real. "These people 
would have had a Ht if they saw what I 
saw when I came in here," she said. "I 
like to mow the grass, to trim around 
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things. It looks so nice when you get it 
all done. I care about people, live ones 
and dead ones. My daughter says if 
anybody could hear me at night talk- 
ing to these people down in the ceme- 
tery. / Just wait till they answer you 


ing House and its cemetery are up a 
dirt road, up a steep hill, in a remote 
and strikingly pretty spot. It's some- 
thing of a lesson in Vermont history 
just to realize that in this high hill 
country there were once enough Ver- 
monters — enough Ver- 
mont Quakers — within 
horse and wagon rangę to 
establish this meeting 
house. It was built in 1826 
and the cemetery was es- 
tablished the same year. 
The Meeting has had its 
ups and downs in the years 
sińce and, while the ceme¬ 
tery has always been 
mowed, many of the 
stones have suffered the 
ravages of time. 

"Until last summer," 


Working at the Jericho Center 
Cemetery, Winton Walbridge and his 
son Kevin replace afallen headstone. 
Right, Winton applies epoxy; 
below, Kevin syuares off a stone so 
that it can be erected again. 


back/ she said. 'Oh/ I said, 'they have 
already answered me back.' " 

Not every cemetery has a force of 
naturę like Betty Bell to look out for it. 
Sometimes, when a group decides to 
restore a cemetery, they hire a profes- 
sional to do the work. That's what the 
members of the South Starksboro 
Friends Meeting did when they re- 
ceived an unexpected gift toward 
restoring their old cemetery from a de- 
scendant of someone buried there. 

The South Starksboro Friends Meet- 



said Elise Barash, a member of the 
Meeting who led the effort to restore 
the cemetery, "a lot of these stones, 92 
of them, were very much askew. They 
were either fiat on the ground, or they 
were leaning in one direction or the 
other ... But because of the fact that 
the written history [of the Meeting] 
has been so spotty, the stones and the 
cemetery that we look out on are very 
significant to us because this is our 
history." 

After months of discussion, Meeting 
members agreed to have the stones 
straightened and repaired, but not 
cleaned. "The feeling is — and very 
deeply felt in the group — that the 
cleaning does something to them," 
said Barash. "It's like putting a lot of 
makeup on your face when there are 


lots of lines. Covering over something 
that has aged naturally, and it is our 
history." 

Eventually, Barash called VOCA's 
Elizabeth Beckwith, who gave her a 
list of cemetery restorers; a VOCA 
grant was also forthcoming. The South 
Starksboro Friends gave the job to Jef- 
frey Kuhn of South Hero, who agreed 
to straighten the stones by setting 
them in tamped gravel rather than 
concrete. "In the end," Barash said, 
"everybody [in the Meeting], including 
the ones who gave way a little reluc- 
tantly, were just thrilled when they 
saw what a difference it madę. Now, 
everybody's standing up straight, in- 
stead of lying down." 

Once a cemetery is restored, it can 
assume a new role as a source of his- 
torical and genealogical information. 
Elizabeth Beckwith said that VOCA 
(and cemetery restoration efforts in 
generał) have gotten a boost from the 
interest in family genealogy that she 
traces to the popularity of the book 
Roots in the 1970s. One of VOCA's 
significant accomplishments in the 
last couple of years has been produc- 
tion of a curriculum packet for 4th to 
12th grade teachers. Stones and Bones: 
Using Tombstones as Textbooks uses 
the study of cemeteries as an opening 
for further investigations into fields as 
diverse as history, geology, sociology 
and art. It includes a list of four VOCA 
members who are high school teachers 
(including Charlie Marchant — see 
page 55) who will help other teachers 
get started with the program. 

"It's a hands-on experience for the 
kids," Elizabeth Beckwith said of class 
visits to old cemeteries. "It makes 
them feel part of the community. Kids 
get excited to think that this guy was 
buried in the 1700s and his name is 
just like my name." 

But the heart of VOCA's mission re- 
mains the restoration of abandoned 
cemeteries, and there is plenty of work 
still to do. The group estimates that 
there are about 100 neglected cemeter¬ 
ies in Vermont (out of a total of about 
1,900). 

I'd heard about a restoration project 
under way at a cemetery in Jericho 
Center, and on a bright, late-spring day 
I caught up with professional restorers 
Winton Walbridge and Jean Parent, 
both retired stone workers from the 
ąuarries around Barre. 

The Jericho Center Cemetery is un- 
usual in that, even though it looks like 
a single cemetery, half of it is owned 
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Charlie Marchant, Cemetery Man 


By Sarah Wolfe 
Photographed by James Powers 


c 

V-*harlie Marchant haunts Vermont graveyards. 

In Windham County, where he lives, Marchant knows the 
backroad cemeteries so well you would think he had cleared 
the land and buried the departed himself. He also knows 
about cemeteries he has not visited and can lecture informally 
on their notable features, such as the famous people buried 
there or the monuments of architectural significance. 

Marchant, 5 I, is secretary and past president of the Ver- 
mont Old Cemetery Association. His interest in graveyards is 
practical as well as intellectual — he earns a chunk of his liv- 
ing restoring them. Hired by a town or historical society, he 
goes to work to resettle and repair broken stones, compile a 
list of the names of the buried, and prepare maps of the 
graveyard. Some towns have used his maps in conjunction 
with their vital records to discover whether headstones have 
fallen over, then gradually disap- 
peared over the decades. When 
that happens, Marchant uses a 
rod to feel for parts of a broken 
stone before excavating. 

Often, Marchant reconstructs 
a bit of Vermont’s history as he 
works in a cemetery. When he 
repairs stones, for instance, he 
notes the carver’s initials, which 
often appear at the bottom of 
the tablet, the part that vanishes 
when the stone sinks into the 
ground. He records these ini¬ 
tials, then does research on the 
carver and his art. The earliest 
stones in Vermont cemeteries 
were carved from fieldstone, he 
says. Most of these have not 
survived. After fieldstone was 
no longer used, carvers began 
using siatę. 

“If you don’t find siatę, the 
cemetery isn’t very old,” he says. 

If there is an unusual kind of stone used for early burials, it 
generally signifies the existence of a nearby quarry. Around 
the tiny Windham County town of Athens, for example, 
headstones are madę of local soapstone. 

Marchant believes that cemeteries are in his blood; his 
great uncle was a cemetery sexton in Connecticut for almost 
80 years and Marchant helped him trim around the stones on 


his hands and knees, with scissors. Although he has long 
been cemetery commissioner in Townshend, where he lives 
with his wife, Barbara, he hardly sought the job. In the early 
I970s, he fell asleep at Town Meeting, when offices were be- 
ing filled. 

“I was nominated by the guy sitting next to me. I heard my 
name being called and I woke up. This guy said, ‘lt’s no big 
deal, don’t worry about it.’ Later I found out I was elected to 
a five-year term on the commission.” 

When he is not kneeling at the graveside of some long-for- 
gotten town dweller, Marchant is a part-time history teacher 
at Leland & Gray Union High School in Townshend. He has 
served stints at the school as vice-principal and principal. It is 
likely that his particular slant on history — with a bias toward 
the lives of ordinary folk — fuels his interest in graveyards, 
which are, after all, the places 
where the humble lie down with 
the lofty. 

On occasion, he brings a cas- 
ket handle found by a gravedig- 
ger to class to see whether stu- 
dents can identify the object. 

“They think it’s furniture or a 
cane handle. And they always 
freak out that theyve touched a 
casket. It’s a good attention-get- 
ting device.” 

He also asks students to fab- 
ricate biographies of the dead. 

Marchant values the old, but 
is also robust and forward-look- 
ing. His view is always unique 
and often funny, though he 
never sets out to please the 
crowd. 

On the subject of graveyards, 
stamp him a staunch consen/a- 
tive. He has met people who 
think old cemeteries should be 
allowed to return to naturę, an idea he finds appalling. 

“Society is obligated to maintain the intent of those who 
are buried there,” he says. “I tell them, ‘you have no morał 
right to ignore that obligation.’” 

And what are his plans, when his moment arrives? ‘Tm 
thinking of being cremated,” he says. “It’s cheaper and it takes 
up less space.” 



Charlie Marchant believes society has 
a responsibility to maintain old cemeteries. 


and maintained by the town ; the other 
half belongs to the Jericho Center 
Cemetery Association. Walbridge and 
Parent were working on the associa- 
tion's half. Lilce the cemetery in South 
Starksboro, the grass here had always 
been mowed, so there was no brush to 
elear, but many of the stones had fallen 


and sunie into the sod. 

Walbridge and Parent had already 
cleaned the stones with water from a 
high-pressure hose, and now were 
working on repairing and resetting the 
fallen ones. They had glued several 
stones already that morning, and these 
were propped with sticks while the 


glue dried. They were also resetting 
stones that had fallen whole from their 
foundations. 

As I walked up, they wrestled one 
big stone up into place to see how it 
would fit. "Generally, we have some 
younger boys with us to do the heavy 
worlc," Walbridge grunted as they 
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GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


Some Interesting Old Cemeteries 


Remember that although ail cemeteries in Vermont are open to the 
public, you must get permission from the landowner to cross private prop- 
erty surrounding a cemetery. If you can’t get permission from the 
landowner, you can apply to the select board in the town for access per¬ 
mission. 

• Old Bennington. Next to the Old First Church. Fine examples of old 
carving. Robert Frost is buried here. 

• Rockingham Meeting House. Beautifully situated on a hill. The meet- 
ing house itself is a wonder. Morę examples of early carving. 

• Shaftsbury Cemetery. On Route 7 A, in the center of town. Many ex- 
amples of the work of early carver Zerubable Collins. Also, the earliest 
known Vermont cemetery burial (1765). 

• North Cemetery, Vernon. Examples of early siatę Stones. 

• Blanchard Cemetery, Guilford. Siatę Stones. 

• St. James’s Cemetery, Arlington. Center of town, on Route 7A. 
Lovely carved stones. 

• Dellwood Cemetery, Manchester. Magnificent example of a Victo- 
rian-era garden cemetery, with pathways and fountains. 

• Hope Cemetery, Barre. A showcase of granite carving. 

• Berry Cemetery, Sheffield. In the woods, with examples of hand- 
chiseled stones. 

• Corinth Center Cemetery. Sits alone in the hills by an old church. 
Colonel John Taplin, an early settler, is buried here. — Sarah Wolfe 


tipped it up. They 
rocked it back and 
forth a little to 
check the fit. Not 
bad. Parent tipped 
the stone for- 
ward again and 
Walbridge trow- 
eled some mortar 
under it. They 
checked the fit, 
and added a 
bit morę. They 
tipped it into 
place, checked it 
for plumb, and 
moved on to the 
next. 

The next stone 
had such a round- 
ed bottom that no 
amount of mortar 
would hołd it in 
its foundation. So 
Winton started up a portable generator 
and sąuared off the bottom with a 
stonecutting saw. As the stone dust 
flew, my attention was diverted by the 
carvings on some nearby stones, and 

the stories tersely implied by each: 

• 

01iver J Spooner/July 12 1864/ 

Ae 19 yrs/Amidst the patriot band/ 
Who died to save the land/ 

Out son was slain. 

• 

Ezra F Elliot/Aug 3 1850 
May 7 1897/Killed by a premature 

explosion in a minę at Mt Rosa Colorado 

• 

Harvey E/Son of EH and Mf Blakely 
Died Sept 4 1899/Ae 2 days 

• 

Isabella Martin, secretary of the Jeri- 
cho Center Cemetery Association, 
stopped by to see the progress. She said 
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the association had sponsored a fund- 
raising drive in the town, and that the 
money raised, along with a VOCA grant 
and an anonymous donation, had fi- 
nanced the restoration. I asked her why 
she had spearheaded this work. "I like 
cemeteries/' she said. "I grew up in a 
little town with a cemetery fuli of my 
ancestors. It wasn't spooky to me. It 
was a place to go and see your family." 

llow to Help 

The Vermont Old Cemetery Associa¬ 
tion welcomes new members. Dues are 
$5 per year, or $20 for five years. You'11 
receive a subscription to its ąuarterly 
newsletter and an invitation to the 
twice-yearly meeting, held the first Sat- ! 
urdays of May and October. Send your 
check, payable to VOCA, to Richard Ja¬ 
cobson, Treasurer, 7 Harbor Ridge Road, 
South Burlington, VT 05403. 

The Burial Grounds of Vermont, a I 
statewide listing of all Vermont ceme¬ 
teries that includes maps, is available 
from VOCA secretary Charlie 
Marchant, P.O. Box 132, Townshend, 
VT 05353. The educator's packet Stones 
and Bones: Using Tombstones as Text- 
books is available from Marchant for 
$7.50 postpaid. c 

Chris Granstrom profiled storyteller Mac 
Parker in last falYs issue. He lives in New I 
Haven. Photographer Jeb Wallace-Brodeur I 
lives in North Ferrisburgh. 
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ROCHESTER 

Continued from page 35 

Players' flair for making people feel at 
home kicked in, with a passion. After 
a few morę shows Jeanne and Don 
were married — on stage. 

It was a White River Valley Players 
wedding. Judy Jensen, besides painting 
the set, created the main costume (the 
wedding dress). Dorothy Robson did 
the musie. "People applauded, just 
like an audience," Jeanne recalls. 

Weil might they applaud. That day's 
audience had just witnessed a stun- 
ning symbol of their remarkable little 
. town, of the way diverse talents are at- 
tracted here and then engaged, woven 
into human fabric through art. 

The wedding might have been a 
scene from The Tempest, played in 
Brigadoon. But it was pure Rochester. 

How Tliey Arrived 

Rochesterites have great stories 
about how they came to town: 

Judy Jensen, artist, is here because 
her father crashed a smali piane in a 
Granville meadow while experiment- 
ing with aerial photography. The 
meadow was so gorgeous that he 
bought it and the farm that went with 
it. 

Bob and Beth Kennett were search- 
ing for a dairy farm of their own when 
they drove the scenie gravel road over 
Liberty Hill. As they passed the spec- 
tacular five-story barn on a farm nes- 
tled next to the White River, Bob 
stopped the truck. Beth got out and 
prayed: "Lord, someday we want a 
farm just like this." Then they drove 
on. Four years later, the farm came on 
the market. The Kennetts wrote a de- 
posit check the same day, and Liberty 
Hill Farm was soon theirs. They now 
run it as a farm and a year-round farm 
vacation inn (802-767-3926). 

Pianist Cynthia Huard yacationed in 
Vermont and was entranced. She told 
her husband, Larry Hamberlin: "This 
loolcs just like Austria," where she had 
studied musie. Both gave up musical 
careers in Boston to be in Rochester. 
He started a town band and she started 
the concert series. 

Peter Riley had just graduated from 
law school in his native New Zealand 
in 1972, when he decided to explore 
the world. He never madę it. He got as 
far as West Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
hitchhiking, where he met a couple 


who invited him to the Quarry Hill 
community. Once there, he watched a 
baby fali asleep in his arms. "Of all the 
things I had done so far in my life, this 
was very high in the scalę of pleasure," 
he says now. "There was no hurry to 
go on to Amsterdam." 

Mary Davis, the town historian, is 
here because her father was a prospec- 
tor for the Vermont Marble Company 
who in the 1920s helped develop and 
operate the quarry for Verde Antiąue, 
one of the state's most beautiful nat- 
ural produets. (There's a statuę madę 
of it in the town park.) 

Sandy Haas had been a corporate 
lawyer for five years in San Francisco 
when she rented a car in Boston and 
stayed overnight at the youth hostel in 
Rochester. She was the only guest, 
much to the delight of house parent 
David Marmor. "I got a lot of atten- 
tion," she recalls. "It was June, which 
is Vermont's most magical time. I fell 
in love." She and Marmor are now 
married. 

Wenda Curtis is a Stockbridge na- 
tive who left Vermont, graduated from 
Rhode Island School of Design and 
eventually came back to Rochester to 
start her jewelry-making business. She 
met her husband, David Curtis, a 
Rochester native, when she was the 
fiddler in Fiddler on the Roof and he 
was Motel, the tailor. "Rochester has 
community," she says. "It was such a 
comfort after being out in the great 
world." ofr 


M. Dickey Diysdale is editor and pub- 
lisher of The Herald of Randolph in the 
town over the mountain from Rochester. 
Robert M. Eddy is a photographer for The 
Herald. 
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Wimby Hoyt 

Learning to Paint the Real World 

By Fred Stetson 


A s a teenager, William B. 
("Wimby") Hoyt took every art 
course offered at Saint George's 
School in Newport, Rhode Island. Af- 
ter Yale University and a stint in the 
Navy, the cultural and aesthetic qual- 
ity of Vermont, along with a house fuli 
of creative friends, drew him to the 
State in 1970. Now in Hartland, the 


52-year-old artist has a singular aim. 
"In terms of a vision," Hoyt says in a 
modest, self-deprecating way, "Pm try- 
ing to leam how to paint." 

Using oils, acrylics or watercolors, 
he paints waterfront scenes in Maine 
and Rhode Island as well as farms, 
hills, valleys and streams in Vermont. 
Hoyt piles into his rusting truck and 


seeks out moments when Iow, late-af- 
ternoon sunlight rakes a weathered 
barn, or thick, gray clouds open to let 
shafts of light fali on a cemetery. 

What sets Hoyt's landscapes apart, 
aside from his technical slcill, is their 
painstaking detail enhanced by a sense 
of whimsy. In a spring plowing scene, 
a tractor has precisely rendered wheel 
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treads and engine innards. Another 
landscape has an abandoned red truck, 
1950s vintage, surrounded by over- 
grown grass. "That red truck is aw- 
fully distracting," Hoyt acknowledges, 
suppressing a smile, "... but I like 
red." 

The junked pickup also instills real- 
ism, a sense that all is not well. Farms 
come and go, and when some owners 
move along, they abandon rusting ma- 
nure spreaders, haying eąuipment and 
worn-out pickups. These are not fanci- 
ful artifacts. "The real world," Hoyt 
says, "is morę interesting than any- 
thing I can imagine." 

"At first," he continues, "I was ner- 
vous about painting pictures of Ver- 
mont farms — everyone's done it. But, 
there are still many left and they are 
disappearing. And they are so amazing 
in their aggregate of buildings, materi- 


als, colors. I guess the big attractions 
of the Vermont farm are the possibili- 
ties — things are casually organized, 
textures are yarious, interesting and 
suggestive. 

"What is my aim? You might ask a 
dog why it fetches sticks. I think it's 
genetic. I can barely help it ... If I were 
a pole yaulter, my aim would be to get 
over as high a bar as possible. Having 
limited myself to painting, I want to 
lcnow my craft, the materials, until I 
can use them transcendentally ... I 
hope to achieve a better painting than 
the last one I did." 

• 

Hoyt's work is available at Grayson 
Gallery in Woodstock and at Maine's 
Massachusetts House in Lincolnville, 
Maine. c0o 


Writer Fred Stetson lives in Burlington. 


Artist Hoyt in the studio zuith one 
ofliis mischievously realistic 
paintings. Above, "Orwell, Farm 
in Early Spring " captures the 
April landscape in Southern 
Addison County. 
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Tomatoes zuith diii vinaigrette capture the garden's 
richest flavors. 


T he day may be dark 
and dreary, with 
mud or snów or 
both. Inside, however, 
the grow lights are hum- 
ming ąuietly and the 
smell of moist earth per- 
vades the air. Tiny gar¬ 
den plants are poking 
their heads through the 
soil of their pots, their 
temporary homes until 
the soil outside warms 
up. 

Across Vermont, cooks 
like Ruth Page of Burling¬ 
ton are getting ready to 
garden. One of Vermont's 
foremost gardeners, 
known for her regular 
down-to-earth gardening 
and environmental com- 
mentaries on Vermont 
Public Radio, Page 
chuckles when I ask her 
how she decides what to 
grow each year. "Why, 
we just grow what tastes 
good," she says. 

Anything you grow yourself and eat 
soon after harvest is going to taste 
good , but how can you coax the 
maximum flavor out of your gar¬ 
den? This is, after all, a ąuestion 
cooks ask. We care little about over- 
size pumpkins and alien-looking 
kohlrabi. Golden beets don't thrill 
us if the taste is bland. We want flavor. 

Many will tell you the place to start 
is with the seeds. 

Tom Stearns farms in Holland (Yer¬ 


mont), right on the Canadian border in 
a wide-open area that feels like the top 
of the world. It's a place where winters 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 

are long and summers are short — 
Zonę 3, in agricultural parlance. Veg- 
etables that thrive here will grow just 
about anywhere in Yermont, which is 


a good thing, because 
Stearns is a seed grower. 
High Mowing Organie 
Seed Farm is the only 
seed company in the 
Northeast that grows all 
its own seeds (most con- 
tract out the growing or 
buy from other farms). 
It's also perhaps the only 
certified organie seed 
company in New Eng- 
land. 

Stearns's specialty is 
growing heirloom vegeta- 
bles to obtain their seeds, 
which he harvests and 
sells through the mail. 
His handwritten catalog 
is a stark contrast to the 
colorful and glossy pages 
of most seed catalogs, and 
the descriptions of each 
plant are terse. This is a 
farm you might want to 
visit yourself, just to hear 
Stearns wax enthusiastic 
about traveling the back 
roads of Vermont seeking out garden 
plants that have been handed down 
through the generations. You'11 also 
get to taste the fruits of his labors. 

Stearns likes to talk with the old- 
est person in town about gardening, 
which is how he learned about 
Calais Flint Corn, developed in the 
Vermont town of Calais for grinding 
into commeal. Calais is also where he 
discovered Aunt Mary's Pastę Tomato, 
a sweet, meaty tomato good for cook- 
ing and preserving. In Lyndonville, he 


I 
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found the True Red Cranberry Pole 
Bean. 

"Heirloom vegetables are older veg- 
etable varieties that have been passed 
down through families," he says. 

| "They haven't received a great deal of 
modern breeding work, so the vegeta- 
bles tend to have morę variety in terms 
of the size of the fruit and when they 
I all maturę. They also retain their ge- 
netic diversity so they have great toler- 
ance to disease and insect pests and to 
drought or shade or dampness. 

"Also, modern breeders are looking 
for vegetables that are of uniform size 
and that all ripen at the same time, so 
the large-scale farmers can machine- 
harvest them. For a home gardener, 
that's exactly what you don't want! 
Who wants to have a bushel of beans 
to deal with for one week, then no 
beans for the rest of the summer?" 

One of Stearns's favorite snap beans 
is Seąuoia Purple Podded. "It's a high- 
yielding fiat bean with incredible fla- 

I vor!" he says. "It will produce over a 
1/4-month period. If you make two 
plantings two to three weelcs apart, 
you can have fresh beans all summer!" 

When aslced about his 50 different 
tomato yarieties, Stearns almost trips 
over his words. "I have blacie ones, 
green ones, striped, purple, orange, yel- 
low, red, pink. Some are as smali as 
pencil erasers and some average about 
2/ pounds each. My Peacevine cherry 
tomatoes are so sweet, they taste morę 
like a peach than a typical tomato." 

Stearns disciplines his garden with 
hand labor and lots of manure. He 
works on a smali scalę — a half an 
acre — which yields millions of seeds. 
"If I could sell every seed I harvest," he 
quips, "I'd be a millionaire." 

What drives Stearns, however, is not 
a longing for riches, but a genuine de- 
sire to make a living on a farm that 
employs sound environmental prac- 
tices. There is no black plastic for 
warming the soil at High Mowing 
Farm, no Reemay cloth covers for 
warding off frost. So when he plants 
melon, eggplant, or pepper, he loolcs 
for yarieties that are suited to a cloudy, 
cool Vermont summer. "I have this 
one red pepper, Early Red Sweet, it 
gives me at least three to four red pep- 
pers on each plant and several morę 
green ones." 

You can also he surę that seeds sold 


by Ellen and Shepherd Ogden from 
The Cook's Garden seed company in 
Londonderry will thrive in Vermont 
because everything they offer in their 
catalog is also grown in their trial and 
display gardens in Burlington^ Inter- 
vale, right in front of the retail diyision 
of GardeneTs Supply Company. 

I yisited the display garden last sum¬ 
mer, thinking I'd begin this year's gar- 
dening season by tasting last year's 
best. "In that case, you should taste 
the Brandy winę tomatoes," Ellen Og¬ 
den urged. "These are an heirloom 
type, and probably the best tasting 
tomato you '11 find." 

Juice dripping down my chin, I had 
to agree it was a fine tomato. But what 
about those odd green-striped toma¬ 
toes? Green Zebras, a favorite of 
Ellen's son, Sam. As we wandered 
through the garden, I tasted Merlot, a 
red lettuce (not the winę), some Sun 
Gold cherry tomatoes, and Dragon 
Tongue beans, which were crisp and 
juicy. In truth, this professionally 
tended garden was just a little over- 
whelming in its bounty and beauty. 

What advice would you give a cook 
who is planning a garden? I aslced, 
knowing that Ellen is the cook in the 
family. "Weil, first of all, I advise 
planting lots of fragrant flowers. Be¬ 
cause if you are going to spend time in 
the garden, you want it to be a won- 
derful place to be." She recommends 
sunflowers, nasturtium, yerbena, nico- 
tiana, annual Clary sagę, old-fashioned 
hollyhocks, white yerbascum and 
cloud larkspur for starters. 

Salad greens and lettuce heads are 
among the list of yegetables Ellen and 
Shepherd Ogden consider indispens- 
able. They head my list, too. The 
Cook's Garden introduced American 
gardeners to mesclun, a salad mix of 
baby lettuces and greens. I consider 
my plot of Cook's Garden greens the 
cornerstone of my garden. Their sec- 
ond choice (not minę) is Brussels 
sprouts "because Vermont grows the 
very best." Then they recommend filet 
beans ("if you buy the tiny French 
haricot verts in the storę they are al- 
ways soft and flavorless"), baby cour- 
gette sąuash, heirloom tomatoes, 
sweet onions, carrots, unusual potato 
yarieties you can't find in the storę, 
and herbs. 

At the top of Ruth Page's list are, be- 
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YERMONT FOODS 


lieve it or not, artichokes. My first en- 
counter with a Vermont-grown arti- 
choke a few years ago was disappoint- 
ing, but Page set me straight; last year 
her husband, Proctor, planted 40 arti- 
choke plants. 

"Thirty-nine survived," she said, 
"and boy did we have a lot of arti¬ 
chokes to eat and give away! The Ver- 
mont artichokes have really tough 
outer leaves, so you have to put the ar¬ 
tichokes in boiling water for a few 
minutes, then remove them and puli 
off the first three layers of leaves. Re¬ 
turn the inner parts and the leaves to 
the water and keep cooking. The inner 
parts will be done after five to six min¬ 
utes, and the outer leaves will be done 
by the time you've finished eating the 
inner parts." 

Page recommends simple cooking 
methods for home-grown vegetables. 
"Mostly I just steam the yegetables, 


and let people add butter and salt at 
the table. Kids, especially, appreciate a 
little butter and salt. That way you 
still taste the yegetables." 

Ellen Ogden is currently at work on 
a new yegetable cookbook with Peter 
Heaney, chef de partie at Twin Farms 
resort in Barnard. To get the most out 
of yegetable cooking, Ogden recom¬ 
mends stocking the pantry with olive 
oil, onions, garlic, half-and-half, butter 
and mustard, and growing fresh herbs. 
"Then you can do just about anything 
you want with whatever the garden 
has to off er." 

It's important, Ellen notes, to look 
for simple recipes for yegetables. "It's 
hard to be both a cook and gardener. 
You don't want to spend a whole day 
in the garden, then have to go in and 
spend hours cooking. ThaPs where the 
simplicity of a well-prepared yegetable 
dish comes in." 




Below are some simple recipes from j to 
the garden to inspire your garden plan- 
ning. 

il 

Resources 


It's too late to start your gardening 
year by tasting last year's harvest, but 
it's not too early to plan on a visit to 
either The Cook's Garden display gar- 
dens in Burlington or High Mowing 
Organie Seed Farm, or both, sometime 
during the summer. In the meantime, 
it's still not too late to order seeds. 


si 
ti 

. 

a 


The Cook's Garden, P.O. Box 535, 
Londonderry, VT 05418, (800) 457- 
9703. 

High Mowing Organie Seed Farm, 

RD 1, Box 95, Derby Linę, VT 05830, 
(802) 895-4696. 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes our 
“Vermont Foods” column. She lives in ( 
Ripton. 


RECIPES 


Grilled Ratatouille 

A generous dose of garlic and a lovely 
touch of smoke elevate ratatouille out of 
the ordinary. This tastes better on the 
second day. It will keep in the refrigera- 
tor for up to five days. The recipe is from 
my new book Vegetarian Grilling (Har- 
vard Common Press). 

1 large onion, ąuartered 

% whole garlic bulb, separated into 
cloves and peeled 

Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 large eggplant, peeled and sliced %- 
inch thick 

1 green pepper, halved and seeded 

6 medium tomatoes, halved 

2 medium zucchini, sliced %-inch 
thick 

1 bayleaf 

1 teaspoon dried oregano 

1 teaspoon dried thyme 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh basil 

Salt and pepper 

Prepare a medium hot fire in the grill. 
Skewer the onion and garlic. Brush the 
oil on all the yegetables. 

Grill the yegetables until tender and 
grill-marked, turning a few times, about 
10 to 15 minutes for the eggplant, onion, 
and garlic; about 10 minutes for the pep- 
pers and tomatoes; and 5 to 8 minutes for 
the zucchini. As the yegetables become 
tender, remove from the grill. 


Place the grilled yegetables on a chop- 
ping board and chop into half-inch cubes. 
Combine the chopped yegetables in a 
saucepan with the seasonings. Simmer 
for 30 minutes on grill or stove. Taste 
and adjust seasonings. It's hard to go 
wrong with this summertime classic. 
Serve it hot or cold, as a side dish or appe- 
tizer with crackers. It's also great as a 
main dish, served with couscous, pasta, 
or rice. Serves 6 to 8. 

Red and Yellow Tomatoes with Diii 
Vinaigrette and Mozzarella 

This is a wonderful summer salad to 
make when the tomatoes are coming in 
fast and furious. 

% teaspoon Dijon mustard 
2 tablespoons red winę vinegar 
2 tablespoons chopped fresh diii 
6 tablespoons extra virgin olive oil 
Salt and pepper 

6 each red and yellow tomatoes, sliced 
Salad greens 
12 slices mozzarella 
Combine mustard, vinegar and diii in 
blender, and puree. With the motor run- 
ning, add the oil. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. 

Arrange the sliced tomatoes and cheese 
on a large platter, altemating slices. Driz- 
zle some of the yinaigrette on top. Toss 
the greens with the remaining yinaigrette 


and mound on top of the tomatoes and 
cheese. Serves 6. 

Roasted Red Pepper Potato Salad 
with Corn and Cilantro 

A potato salad from Peter Heaney, Twin 
Farms chef de partie, that makes good use 
of garden yegetables. 

12-14 red bliss potatoes 
3 ears corn 
6 red beli peppers 
A cup champagne vinegar 
1 A cups canola oil 

1 bunch cilantro, chopped 

2 red onions, peeled and diced 
2-3 tomatoes, seeded and chopped 
Salt and pepper 

Cook the potatoes whole in boiling 
salted water until fork tender. Drain, cool, 
then cut in ąuarters. Cook the corn in 
boiling salted water until just tender. 
Cool, then cut the kernels from the cob. 
Roast the peppers over a flame or under a 
broiler until blackened all over. Let steam 
in a covered bowl for 10 minutes. Then 
peel, seed and chop. 

To make the yinaigrette, place the vine- 
gar in a smali bowl. Slowly whisk in the 
oil. Then add the cilantro. 

To assemble the salad, combine all the 
yegetables in a large bowl. Toss with the 
yinaigrette. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Serves 6-8. 
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GOODRICHES OF CABOT 

Continued from page 41 

to capture the heat. He soon hit upon 
the basie design for the Steam Away, 
which he refined with the help of an 
engineer at Leader Evaporator Co. in 
St. Albans, the nation's largest mapie 
sugaring eąuipment manufacturer. 

By using trapped steam to pre-heat 
the sap, the Steam Away boils sap into 
syrup nearly twice as fast as conven- 
tional evaporators while burning about 
half the fuel. It's as if adding a turbo- 
charger to an engine not only improved 
a car's acceleration but also gave it 
better gas mileage. 

// It , s a very good working unit and a 
heck of a good idea," says Leader Evap- 
orator President Gary Gaudette, whose 
company has been producing and sell- 
ing the patented Steam Away sińce 
1990. 

On a crisp spring Sunday afternoon, 
Glenn is all business. Dressed in blue 
jeans and a torn gray sweatshirt, he po- 
litely tries to keep up a conversation 
while scurrying around his massive in- 
vention, checking gauges, adjusting 
valves and shoving three-foot logs into 
the orange fire that burns inside it. 

Nearby, his 11-year-old daughter, 
Sarah, is hurling logs to where her fa- 
ther can reach them, as the family dog, 
a corgi named Stumpy, scampers 
around under foot. 

GlemTs oldest daughter, Michelle, 
14, arrives with a steaming piąte of 
mashed potatoes she has madę for 
him ; her 12-year-old sister, Jean, helps 
a customer at the sugarhouse gift shop. 

"The kids didn't see Mom and Dad 
go off to work somewhere," Ruth says, 
so they witnessed early how much la- 
bor it talces to get the job done. "As 
soon as they were old enough and 
wanted to, we would let them help." 

Lilce the family barn, with its gener- 
ations of additions and improvements, 
the Goodrich family has built on its 
success. 

Says Ruth, "Every generation has 
worlced with the next and taught them 
how to farm." 

• 

The Goodrich sugarhouse, on Route 
2 in Cabot between Marshfield and 
West Danville, is open daily from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., year-round. 


Mark Bushnell is assistant editor of the 
Sunday Rutland Herald/Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. He lives in Middlesex. 
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AMERICAN CAMPING 
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CAMPS 

OF YERMONT 


ACA accreditation assiires you of the best kind of ąuality 
control ui the areas of camping most important to the 
welfare of your ełiild: health and safety, camp nianagement, 
persounel, programming and facilities. 


Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills. 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERM0NT Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free ■ 800-832-HAWK (4295) 
E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 


60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey & Clare Nelson, Directors cccapers@vermontel.com 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 

0 ACCREDITED 
CAMP 9 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


Nelson Bagnardi (Director) 

YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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PITTSFORD, YERMONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-15, 35 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 
Riding-Woodshop- Farm •Pottery •Trips* Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis• Swimming*Canoeing«Team Sports 
Archery*Cycling*Low & High Ropes 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Elective Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
71 st Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 
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A FEW BIRDING HOT SPOTS 

Continued from page 51 

when the ice breaks up and ducks gather. 
Rough-legged and red-tailed hawks are 
abundant at Dead Creek in winter. 
Getting There: The heart of Dead Creek 
Wildlife Management Area is at Route 
17 in Addison. To reach Lakę Champlain 
from just about anywhere in Vermont 
north of Rutland, go west. 

West Rutland Marsh 

There isn't a bigger or better cattail 
marsh in Southern Vermont. And this 
one wraps its reeds and birds around you. 
Best Seasons: Spring and fali 
Notable Birds: Perhaps the most reliable 
spot in the State for both American bit- 
tern and least bittern. Look for sora, Vir- 
ginia raił, marsh wren. 

Tip: Look for land birds along Florence 
Road on the west side of the marsh. 
Getting There: Approaching the center 
of town on Route 4A, bear right at the 
light in the village center and drive 1.25 
miles north on Marble Street past an old 
ąuarry to the marsh. 

Herrick's Cove, Rockingham 
Like the Champlain Valley, the Con¬ 
necticut River Valley is a major migra- 
tory flyway through Vermont. And 
there's probably no better place on the 
big river to watch ducks or even some 
migrant land birds than Herrick's Cove 
in Rockingham. 

Best Seasons: Spring and fali 
Notable Birds: Ellison puts it bluntly: 
"Nearly every duck recorded in Vermont 
may be seen here during migration." 
Tips: Since this is a migratory flyway, 
don't forget to check the woods for song- 
birds. Hydroelectric dams along the Con¬ 
necticut, while not so great for Atlantic 
salmon, offer open water for ducks and 
bald eagles in winter. 

Getting There: Take Exit 6 from Inter¬ 
state 91 and make your way to Route 5 
north. Pass over the Williams River and 
after .4 miles bear right onto a narrow 
paved road that leads to the cove. 

Brattleboro Retreat Meadows 
Farther south along the Connecticut 
River, at its confluence with the West 
River, Retreat Meadows is ideał for wa- 
terfowl and, when the water is Iow, 
shorebirds. Vermont's first record of Pa¬ 
cific loon came from Retreat Meadows. 
Best Seasons: Spring and fali 
Notable Birds: Waterfowl and shorebirds. 
Tip: In winter, consider a detour south to 
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the Vernon Dam for bald eagle, water¬ 
fowl and gulls. 

Getting There: From Route 5 in Brattle¬ 
boro go north on Route 30. You can't 
miss it. 

SOUTHWESTERN VERMONT 

It's hard to pick a single hot spot in 
this corner of the State. ManchesteUs 
Mount Equinox, the highest peak in the 
Taconic Mountains, comes to mind. But 
at the northern end of the Taconics, in 
West Haven, less than 30 miles west of 
Rutland, is some of Vermont's most re- 
mote and unexplored territory. The nar¬ 
row Southern end of Lakę Champlain, 
which has the feel of a lazy Southern 
river, doesn't get ąuite the attention it 
should from birders. Here's your invita- 
tion. 

Best Season: Spring 

Notable Birds: Carolina wren, yellow- 
billed cuckoo, golden-winged warbler, 
blue-gray gnatcatcher, wetland species 
such as bitterns and common moorhen 
and who knows what else. 

Tip: Visit The Naturę Conservancy's He¬ 
len W. Buckner Memoriał Preserve at 
Bald Mountain, which has three miles of 
undeveloped shoreline, a smattering of 
rare plants and animals, wetlands, forests 
of oak, hickory and hop hornbeam, and a 
peregrine falcon nest site. Cali The Na¬ 
turę Conservancy (802-229-4425) for di- 
rections. 

Mount Mansfield 

Whether you climb or drive, Mount 
Mansfield not only offers fine views from 
the top of Vermont but also one of the 
NortheasUs hottest birds: the BicknelPs 
thrush. This little brown musician, 
which loves to sing on the wing in the 
evening, was recently Split into a new 
species from the morę common gray- 
cheeked thrush. Mount Mansfield proba¬ 
bly has the world's largest breeding pop- 
ulation of BicknelTs thrush, which 
makes it a magnet for birders looking to 
add this species to their life lists. 

Best Season: Late spring and early sum- 
mer 

Notable Birds: Besides the thrush, you'll 
find peregrine falcon, common raven, 
dark-eyed junco, winter wren, blackpoll 
warbler. 

Tips: Snów remains high on the moun¬ 
tain into June. Enjoy but don't step on 
the Arctic-alpine plants that cling to life 
on the summit — one of only three 


places in Vermont where these remnants 
of the Ice Age remain. 

Getting There: Drive the Toll Road from 
Route 108 or hike from Smugglers' 
Notch 2.3 miles south on the Long Trail 
to the summit. 

Berlin Pond 

MontpelieTs water supply is an unde- 
veloped and unofficial wildlife refuge 
only miles from the Capital and the Gran- 
ite City of Barre. Although access to the 
shoreline is limited, a road rings the 
pond and passes through wetlands, 
mixed woods and fields. 

Best Season: Spring 

Notable Birds: Common loons nest here. 
Osprey plunge into the pond and fly off 
with fish sąuiggling in their talons. Two 
dozen species of warbler migrate through 
or nest around the pond. 

Tips: Linger at the cattail marsh at the 
pond's northern end and at the alder 
swamp at the south end. Watch for 
moose. 

Getting There: From Exit 7 on Interstate 
89, go right at the first stoplight, then a 
quarter-mile and turn right at a large 
boulder serving as a memoriał. Pass un- 
der the Interstate and take an immediate 
left. 

Resources 

A Guide to Bird Finding in Veimont, 
by Walter G. Ellison. Published by and 
available from the Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science (see below). 

Vermont Rare Bird Hotline: (802) 457- 
2779. 

Vermont Birds on the Web: 

http://www.uvm.edu/~smorrica/sight- 

ings.html 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

RR 2, Box 532, Woodstock, VT 05091, 
(802) 457-2779. 

Birds of Vermont Museum, 900 Sher- 
man Hollow Road, Huntington, VT 
05462, (802) 434-2167. 

Vermont Botanical and Bird Club, c/o 
Deborah Benjamin, Warren Road, Box 
327, Eden, VT 05652. 

Vermont Audubon Council, 1 Millet 
Street, Box 5, Richmond, VT 05477, (802) 
434-4300 has information on local 
Audubon chapters around the State. 


Writer and birder Bryan Pfeiffer is a re¬ 
porter for the Sunday Rutland Herald/ 
Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus and co- 
host of WDEV's “For the Birds" show. 
Photographer David fenne lives in West 
Rutland. 
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100% Vermont quality 
Products in gift boxes, 
baskets or crates. 




Wide basket selection for all occasions 
Quality handcrafts and gourmet specialty foods 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

2027 Notch Rd • Bristol, VT 05443 


For free brochure: 


800 - 613-4642 


email: gmgb@sover.net 
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Classic Yermont Memories 






VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE 
CHARM 

Now available in tzoo styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


McWAYNE 

JEWEUERS 

Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special.. .Make it McWayne's" 
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Autumn In Yermont 


A spectacular video tour! 

Travel the trails of Vermont through the most beauti- 
ful autumn foliage in the world. With this video, 
AUTUMN TRAILS AND COVERED BRIDGES, you 11 
visit towns and cities on three foliage trips during the 
peak of autumn color. You’11 take a train ride, watch 
cider being madę, visit a harvest festival, stop at town 
parks, watcrfalls and many covered bridges as we spin 
tales of Vermonters and their escapades. 50 min. 

VISA/MC/Check/'Money Order $19.95 + $4.00 S&H 
(Vermonters adcl 5% sales lax to VT address) 


ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
PO - Box 929 K ’ wim ston, VT 05495 
l UOU J J\3 \J J L, / 802-658-6554 



The King Arthur Flour® 

E5aker’s Storę 

Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649 3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-5:00*Sun. 11:00-4:00 

Our Bakers Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes usingjjood King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy of The Baker’s Catalogue ™ 800-777-4434. 
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THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 

... Motion Activated Light Control 


Tired of those Outrageous Electric Bills? Here’s what you need 

to adjust your Savings. This State of the Art device fits into existing 
switch Iocation and turns your lights ON and OFF. 

Hands Fuli of Groceries, Laundry or your Infant Child? No 

Problem ... Walk into any room and Lights Turn On automatically 
and Off when you leave the room. 

Physically Challenged or Aging Individuals have the sense of 
Security and Independence they deserve. 

Cali today for your free Brochure. 1 -888-6 1 1 -4664 

or write: II Guys Electric Inc., 56 Main St., Colchester, VT 05446. 
E-mail: iiguys@together.net 
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A Special Płace, 

A Special Time... 

A Vermont Autumn 
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AutunWs Gifts 

An endearing video presentation on VT’s 
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Customer comments: 


“... relaxing and beautiful...” 


“. -.superbly craftcd in every possible way.” 
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“.. .want to watch it again and again.” 
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Fourteenth Star, Inc. 

PO Box 819, Shelburne VT 05482-0819 
Visa/MC orders: 1-888-236-5424 

$20 (+$4 S&H). Run time: approx. 61 minutes. 
Q?: e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com or visit www.peakcolor.com 
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First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given ihe highest grade. 


n a 1.2 piut 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $19.95 

Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 



For 200 years. 

The Morse Farm. 
Montpelier. VT 

I -800/242-2740 

1-802/22.3-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 


Maplespeak @ A0L.com 
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Where Days of Old 
Come Alive 


By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 



F orget George Washington. It's 
Ethan Allen who bestows inalien- 
able bragging rights on any true 
Vermonter. 

So when the folks at the Arlington 
Chamber of Commerce were search- 
ing for an event that would bring at- 
tention and visitors to this corner of 
the State, they found their theme in 
the long-ago company of Ethan, his 
brother Ira, and assorted roustabout 


members of their Green Mountain 
Boys. And for three days every June 
sińce 1993, Ethan Allen Days has been 
turning the clock bacie to the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The event is a festival of Revolu- 
tionary War re-enactors, old-time mu¬ 
sie, plentiful food and homespun crafts 
that extends from Friday evening until 
midday Sunday. Its mandate — using 
the rich Colonial history of Arlington 
to educate and entertain — has madę 
it one of YermonCs top 10 summer 
events. 

Since its first staging, the festival 
has evolved in ways large and smali. 
The 12 or so innkeepers, shop owners 
and assorted citizenry on the organiz- 
ing committee gather throughout the 
year to prepare. They scuttle whatever 
proved unwietdy or unpopular last 
time around; they toss about ideas for 
new events; they do the logistical fine- 
tuning necessary to ensure that the 
bigger the festival gets, the morę 
smoothly it will run. 

Annę Weber was chairman of the 
first Ethan Allen Days. She and her 
husband, Ron, own the Inn on Covered 




Re-enactors brittg the Revolutionary 
War era to southwestem Vermont each 
year during Ethan Allen Days. 

Above, Leo Tucker and Kathleen Power I 
exchange rittgs during their wedding 
at last year's festivities. 
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Ethan Allen Days 


Bridge Green in West Arlington. The 
inn's most recent claim to famę is that 
Norman Rockwell lived there when he 
painted in Arlington in the 1940s ; the 
other is that Ethan Allen drilled his 
Green Mountain Boys on the inn's 
front lawn morę than 200 years ago. 
"When we were looking for a way to 
tie our festival together," recalls Annę, 
"Ethan Allen seemed a natural. He was 
a strong, real-life link between the 
three villages of Arlington." 

When contacted about the plan, the 
Living History Association in the 
Southern Vermont town of Wilming- 
ton volunteered its expertise in staging 
Revolutionary War re-enactments. 
The result.is the festival's hallmark — 
a military encampment that sets up on 
Friday evening, culminates on Satur- 
day afternoon with a skillfully 
wrought, cannon-filled battle between 
the British and Continental forces, and 


winds down Sunday morning with a 
church service, muster and retreat. 
Throughout the weekend, yisitors are 
encouraged to tour the camps, meet 
the re-enactors, and get a feel for 
what life was like in Colonial 
Vermont. 

Laine Akiyama, a trans- 
planted Californian, got a 
crash course in early Vermont 
history when she yolunteered 
to chair this year's Ethan 
Allen Days. And she caught a 
glimpse of the re-enactors' 
commitment to authenticity 
last June, when the generals 
met at the Battenkill Inn, which 
she and her husband own. "They 
arrived early both Saturday and 
Sunday mornings to plan their battle 
strategies," Laine says. "They came in 
fuli dress uniform, with all their mili¬ 
tary adyisers in tow. They take this 


June 19-21, on Route 7A 
in Sunderland. Friday 
evening, encampment 
set up; Saturday, food, 
crafts, games, battle; 
candlelight tours of 
the camp at dusk; Sun¬ 
day, church service, 
muster. Information: 
(800) 441-1628 or(802) 
375-2800. 























The Easiest, Most Successful 
W4Y to Plan the Perfect 



Yermont WeddingJ 


This indispensible 240-page book is your 
complete wedding organizer. Save time, 
money, and hours of frustration 
with our helpful checklists, tips 
and detailed information on over 
100 of YermonOs best wedding- 
related businesses and services. 


mappymollow 

^ ^ Ypromotions 


Cali now and make planning your special day ajoy! 


Toll Free: 1-800-860-5813 
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Discoyfaa* 

Our KINGDQM 


/ 93 ° Ur Kin g dom 

^ / '| is only a few 

| easy hours 

' v v f x I from major New 
x v England cities via 
1-91 & 1-93 & US Rts 2 & 5. 


tIHUILk in the Northeast Kingdom... you’ve never 
seen so many wildflowers, shades of green in the trees, 
or lakes so pristine. Come and enjoy this unique region 
of Vermont with its sensational museum collections; 
excellent restaurants to suit everyone’s tastes; a wide 
array of accommodations from bed & breakfasts and 
full-service inns to quality motels; and unique shopping 
opportunities from Vermont-made products and crafts 
VERM0NT t0 anti 9 ues - And f° r sports enthusiast, 
ppw| there is hiking, biking, golf and morę. 


Discover Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom today. 
For information contact: 
Northeast Kingdom 
Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B, 30 Western Ave. 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

1-800-639-6379 
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INNS & OUTINGS 


very seriously." 

Because no Revolutionary War bat- 
tle was actually fought in Arlington, 
lots of leeway — what Annę Weber 
calls "military poetic license ,/ — is al- 
lowed at Ethan Allen Days. One year, 
the Continentals, 50 men strong, 
roundly defeated the puny six-soldier 
British force. Last year, the King's 
army won the Saturday battle but the 
Sunday skirmish was a standoff. 

The biggest change in the festival to 
datę was last year's decision to move it 
from the West Arlington green up to 
Sunderland, a hamlet at the base of 
Mount Equinox on Route 7A between 
Arlington and Manchester. Although 
the switch was madę with some trepi- 
dation, it was inevitable, according to 
Paula Maynard, one of the committee 
organizers. "We simply had run out of 
space," she says. "Room was already 
at a premium for visitors and ex- 
hibitors, and then we learned that 
morę than 300 re-enactors were plan¬ 
ning to come." 

The move proved not only neces- 
sary, but inspired, because it forged an 
even stronger link between the festival 
and the region's history. After all, Sun- 
derland was named after Peleg Sunder- 
land, a Green Mountain Boy ; Ira Allen 
lived right down the road; and Route 
7A has long been known as the Ethan 
Allen Highway. 

Practically speaking, the switch was , 
just as fortuitous. Tourists heading up 
the busy road found the sight of the 
encampment irresistible; the result 
was a record number of visitors, not 
just re-enactors. And the meadows and 
knolls that linę Route 7A are perfectly 
suited to military maneuvers. Many 
"weekend warriors" said the new ter- 
rain madę their skirmishes all the 
morę realistic and challenging. 

Realism plays a major role in mak- 
ing re-enactments so satisfying to par- 
ticipants such as Paul Loding of Hud¬ 
son Falls, New York, who has led the 
British forces at Ethan Allen Days 
right from the beginning. Whether 
they watch a mock battle in the after- 
noon or stroił through a candle-lit en¬ 
campment in the evening, "people get 
a real sense of what it meant to be a 
soldier, or part of a soldier's family, in 
the 18th century," he explains. "It was 
a life that demanded a tremendous 
amount of physical labor and artistry, : 
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Enjoy ... the Exbilarat- 
ing outdoorj and the 
t/u i et eomforte of wintere 
dweel beauty. 



Brandywine 
Bed & Breakfast 

and ANTIOUES 


Main Street, 
Grafton, VT 05146 

802-843-2250 

Crodd country dlciing, 
eclectie antujueo ... in 
the heart of the Villagę 
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GOOD CHEER 

a restaurant, a brewery & a great hotel 
“all under one roof ’ 



WINDHAM BREWERY-celebrating 
the seasons with freshly brewed aleś & lagers 
LATCHIS GRILLE - serving a unique mix 
of American &C International cuisine 

GOOD NIGHT 

the distinctive smali hotel 



LATCHIS HOTEL • 802-254-6300 
50 MAIN STREET, BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 
http://www.brattleboro.com/latchis 
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Mis-fraTs 

'ot Toff ęate 

‘Ltegant, 

‘Ldectic, 

and 


( E?tquisite[y fFrench. 



for %eservations (802) 362-1779 
fott Qate foad 
Manchester Center, 1/ermont 
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Other Stops Along the Warpath 


Revolutionary War enthusiasts and Living History Association re-enactors recon- 
vene two months later to commemorate the Battle of Bennington. This is an- 
other town-wide, weekend-long event, held in mid-August at the Bennington Battle 
Monument in Old Bennington. Cali the Bennington Chamber of Commerce (802- 
447-33 I I) or the information office at the monument (802-447-0550) for the exact 
dates. 

While in Bennington, dorft miss the Bennington Museum (802-447-1571), 
which has two related exhibits this summer. One focuses on the Battle of Benning¬ 
ton and features some recently donated artifacts — a powderhorn, sword, and bul- 
let mold — recovered from the battle site in Walloomsac, New York. The other 
centers on Ethan Allen himself. The highlight is a photo (see page 7) of a print of a 
miniaturę oil portrait done in England during the late I700s. Curator Deborah Annę 
Federhen terms it the only known image of the elusive Allen, and shows him with a 
“turned-up nose and chubby chipmunk cheeks, looking positively cherubie,” proving 
once again that appearances can be deceiving. 


from making tents to cobbling shoes. 
Fighting was just a part of it." 

If re-enaetments serve to rekindle an 
interest in history, they may fan the 
flame of romance, as well. The 1997 
Ethan Allen Days hosted the real-life 
wedding of Kathleen Power and Leo 
Tucker, two Vermont re-enactors who 
met years ago through another Living 
History event. After many weekends 
with Tucker portraying Captain Isaac 
Hayes of the Continental Marines and 
Power cast as his consort, they decided 
to turn the roles into reality. Their 
wedding last June proved the strategie 
match of any Revolutionary War bat¬ 
tle. 

Late Saturday afternoon, separated 
by a stream just west of the road, mod- 
ern-day onlookers watched a Colonial 
rite that included an army of grooms- 
men and bridal attendants, bagpipes 
and a children's string ensemble play- 
ing Pachelbel, Handel and Vivaldi. The 
little wooden bridge spanning the 
stream was festooned with flowers, 


ribbons and chiffon swags, every tri- 
corn hat was doffed during prayers, 
and the wedding feast lasted far into 
the night. 

"I know all about shotgun wed- 
dings," one 20th century spectator was 


overheard saying. "But this is my first 
musket wedding." <^> 


Writer Nancy Boardman lives in Arling- 
ton. She wrote about Lakę St. Catherine 
in last summers issue. 
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mmmmsmm 

|The best has justl 
gotten better! 

Stay Free! 


Two nights for 
the price of one! 

THREE 


S TALLIO N 


I-N-N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Lower Stock Farm Road 
Randolph, Vermont 05060 


Owner-hosts: 

I Jinny & Sam Sammis, Betty & AJ Geibel i 


SAUNA ■ 1300 ACRES » SNÓW SHOEING 
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A Vermont Country Inn Ejcperience 
... with a familiar name. 


$ ^ofcj&cu} Swa; 


of Waterbury-Stowe, VT 
at Exit 10 - Interstate 89 & Scenie Route 100 North 

• Fine dining in our Mountain View Rcstaurant .-n. 

• NEW open air ycar-round pool and ocercisc facility 

• Convenient to area attractions such as Ben & Jerrys 
Ice Cream Factory, Green Mountain Chocolates, 

Cold Hollow Cider Mili & Stowes Gondola foliage ride. 
Ask about Yermont Life 


♦ ♦♦ 

Mobil 


Special Bed & Breakfast Rates 
For reservations cali toll free 
1 - 800 - 621-7822 
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For a Family 
Fann Vacation 
with excellent 
meals & lodging 
provided! 

(802) 767-3926 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

RR #1 Box 158, Rochester, VT 05767 
Bob, Beth, Tom & Dave Kennett 
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Brigkt 

new packages 
tiecł up witk 
Sprini 


Tap at Trapps Package 

3/15 - 4/19/98, From $150pp 

Spring Gardeners Package 
4/1 - 5/9/98, From $208pp 

Tul ip Fest Package 

5/9 - 5/31/98, From $lÓQpp 

TroppToniilti £odc)e 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 
BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED “THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 

Stowe, Vermont 

800'826'7000 www.trappfamily.com 
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Quincessendal Vermont.. .historie 1793 country inn 
.. .beautiful setting.. .24 romantic guest rooms 
.. .critically acclaimed dining.. .cali us about mid-week 
biking, canocing & golf packages. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marskland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 

(802)295-3133 (800)235-3133 

www.pinnacle-inns.com 


A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

E-Mail: mttop@vermontel.com 


Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 mountain- 
side acres overlooking the scenie Battenkill and 
historie village of Arlington. Enjoy the comfort- 
able ambiance of this 18-room, fuli service 
country inn with its rich outdoor world to ex- 
plore from your doorstop. Open all year. Wes 
and Mary Ann Carlson, Innkeepers. Arlington, 
VT. (802) 375-6516. (see our ad on page 21) 
www.westmountaininn.com 

BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. Elegantly restored 1930s Art Deco 
hotel in historie downtown. Complex includes 
3-screen Latchis Theatre, Latchis Grille & 
Windham Brewery with freshly brewed aleś and 
lagers. Deluxe lodging includes Continental 
breakfast and complimentary movie tickets. 
Winner of the Vermont F^eseryation Trust 
Award for Excellence. Recommended by Best 
Places to Stay in New England. 50 Main Street, 
Brattleboro, VT 05301. (802) 254-6300. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesque 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and eight surrounding his¬ 
torie buildings. Dining is an informal and deli- 
cious adventure in American regional cuisine. 
Located minutes from Manchester. Families 
welcome. Open year-round. Linda and Jim 
McGinnis, innkeepers. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 
639-1620. (see our ad on page 20) 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

GRAFTON 

Brandywine Bed & Breakfast and Antiques. 

Formal country inn located in the center of Ver- 
mont’s most charming village. Enjoy the great 
activities Vermont has to offer. Ask about our 
antiquing tours, fabulous mountain biking and 
cooking classes. Our barn has two floors of Ver- 
mont’s most eclectic selection of antiques. Main 
Street, Grafion, VT 05146. (802) 843-2250. 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called “The choic- 
est inn of all” by the New York Times. Since 
1801, our 66 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room, sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious and traditional 
New England farę have served the likes of 
Grant, Hawthome, Emerson, Kipling, and 
Thoreau. In the center of the charming and his¬ 
torie village of Grafton, Vermont 05146. For 
reservations or morę information, please cali 
(800) 843-1801. (see our ad on page 8) 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
mont’s Green Mountains, The Equinox features 
183 rooms and suites, three restaurants, com- 
plete fitness spa, the British School of Falconry, 
The Land Rover Driving School, golf, and ex- 
cellent shopping at nearby designer outlets. His¬ 
torie Route 7A, Manchester Village, VT. Cali 
(800) 362-4747; in Vermont, (802) 362-4700 or 
visit our Web site at www.equinoxresort.com. 
(see our ad on page 21) 

MistraFs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraTs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set¬ 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR’S “Award 
of Excellence.” Savor such specialties as 
Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated. 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are neces- 


ćFlĄountaLn { TJoj2 Fnn 

Chittenden Yermont 
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sary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. Rte. 
11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. (802) 362-1779. 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col- 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $315/night, including a ro- 
mantic “a la carte” dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfasts. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: pan- 
ther@sover net. (see our ud on page 21 ) For 
free information, visit our Web site: www.reluc- 
tantpanther.com. 
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Central Yermont: 


CHITTENDEN 


Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback riding, 
fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, tennis, 
swimming, boating & much morę! Mountain 
Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 
1-800-445-2100. 

LUDLOW 


The Castle. If outstanding candlelit dining, fine 
winę and scrumptious desserts strike your fancy, 
this is the place! [October 1997 SKI Magazine 
Restaurant Review, p. 40]. Spectacular architec- 
ture and old-world craftsmanship: richly fur- 
nished, comfortable and very private English 
Manor House. 10 spacious guest rooms, fire¬ 
places, and whirlpools. Junction 103/131, Proc- 
torsville, VT 05153. (802) 226-7222, (800) 697- 
7222. http://www.thecastle-vt.com 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. Middlebury’s premier com- 
munity focal point offering 170 years of friendly 
hospitality and superb New England farę. 80 el¬ 
egant rooms, private baths, phones, cable TV, 
A/C. Gift Shop. Unique packages. Historie 
downtown, boutiques, museums, waterfall. 30 
miles to Shelbume Museum & Vermont Teddy 
Bear Factory. AAA ♦♦♦. Member Historie Ho¬ 
tels of America. On the green, Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

MONTPELIER 

Betsy’s B&B. Beds too comfortable to leave; 
breakfast too good to miss. Explore Vermont’s 
picture perfect capitol on foot from our comfort¬ 
able Victorian B&B. Twelve elegantly deco¬ 
rated rooms with private baths, CATV and tele- 
phone. 

E-mail: betsybb@plainfield.bypass.com. 
http://www.central-vt.com/business/betsybb. 
Phone (802) 229-0466. Fax (802) 229-5412. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Located in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, Hawk offers end¬ 
less activities in one of Vermont’s most scenie 
mountain havens. Take part in horseback riding, 
boating, hiking on miles of trails, tennis, fly 
fishing and mountain biking. For the kids there 
is Hawk’s Summer Adventure for Children. 
Hawk also features an indoor swimming pool, 
health spa, and outdoor grill. Choose a country 
inn room or a custom home or townhouse. AAA 
Scenic Route , ()0 pi ymouthł VT 
05056. (802) 685-HAWK. (see our ad on pai>e 
29) 


QUECHEE 

Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm. Historie 1793 
home features 24 beautifully furnished rooms 
and elegant candlelit dining. Ideał location for 
weddings, corporate retreats, family gatherings, 
etc. X-Ć ski trails, canoe and bike rentals, and 
golf privileges at the renowned Quechee Club. 
Clubhouse Road, Quechee, VT 05059. (800) 
235-3133. 

www.pinnacle-inns.com 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stadion Inn. Four season destination resort 
on 1300 pastorał acres combines warmth and 
friendliness with modern amenities: Spacious 
guest rooms w/private bath. casual fine dining, 
25 miles of x-c skiing and snowshoeing trails, 
fitness center, sauna, whirlpools. 90-seat restau¬ 
rant and the Morgan’s Pub. Open for lunch and 
dinner. Wedding & Conference Facilities. Take 
advantage of our ‘'WINTER STAY FREE” pro¬ 
gram. Randolph, VT. (800) 424-5575. 
http://www.vtweb.com/3stallion 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodg¬ 
ing in the 1825 fannhouse includes excellent 
meals, served family style. Visit the cows, relax 
on the porch, swim in the river, hike in the 
woods. Children are always welcome! Visit the 
farm! Bob & Beth Kennett, Rochester, VT 
05767. (802) 767-3926. 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn. Pampering our guests is our 
pleasure. Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 6 
guest rooms, all w/private baths, guest con- 
trolled heat & AC. Enjoy our scrumptious 
breakfasts & afternoon appetizers w/compli- 
mentary wines. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at home. 
In the heart of year-round activities. Near 
Stowe. (800) 366-5592. 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

Holiday Inn. “A new idea in old-fashioned hospi¬ 
tality.” Located at the recreational crossroads of 
Vermont, adjacent to Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream 
Factory. All-season activity center with swim¬ 
ming pool, hot tub, saunas, fitness center. 
Mountainview Restaurant with room service, 
Snowshoe Lounge with big screen TV and bil- 
liard table, Vermont country lobby with fire¬ 
place and sleigh. Blush Hill Road at Exit 10, In¬ 
terstate 89, Waterbury, VT 05676. (800) 621 - 
7822. 



Northern Yermont: 


STOWE 


Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in New 
England , Discerning Travelers. An intimate inn 
in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking AAA ♦♦♦ 
Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
729-2980. 

www.stoweinfo.com/saa/brasslantem 
The Gables Inn. Classic Vermont Country Inn. 

All private baths, smoke-free, beautifully deco¬ 
rated with antiques, collectibles, century-old 
charming inn, romantic carriage house & coun¬ 
try elegant riverview suites, woodburning fire¬ 
places, whirlpools, CTV. outdoor hot tub. snow- 


CROSS THE THRESHOLD 
TO COMFORT IN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 


Visit 

The Lodging Association of 
Southwestern Vermont 

at 

www.vtweb.com/lasv 

P.O. Box 307, Dorset, VT 05251 



Charm, Comfort A 
& Personal Attention 


Route 100, Box 715, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677 • 802-244-7490 • 800-366-5592 

e-mail: blklocst@sover.net 
www.blacklocustinn.com 
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1-800-GABLES 1 


1457 MOUNTAIN ROAD, STOWE, VT 
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shoes, incomparable breakfasts, aprćs-ski in- 
cluded. Dinner — country to gourmet. BYOB. 
Weddings, gatherings, packages. 1457 Moun¬ 
tain Road, Stowe, VT 05672.^(800) GABLES 1 
or (802) 253-7730. 
www.gablesinn.com 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
“The Sound of Musie." Ninety-three refurbished 
rooms with magnificent mountain views. Gra- 
cious dining in three restaurants. 2,200 pristine 
acres with trails for cross-country skiing, snow¬ 
shoeing, sleighrides and hiking. Traditional 
mapie sugaring in our own sugarhouse. Tap at 
Trapps, Spring Gardeners and Tulip Fest Pack¬ 
ages. (800) 826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com 




























SALE! 

50% Off! 

1998 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

A wonderful way to enjoy the beauty of 
Vermont all year long — now available at 
half off the reguiar price! 

CWC8010 Wall Calendar $4.97 


Where the Rirers Flow 
North Video 

On nearly everyone’s “10 
Best Films” list for 1994, 
this movie, set in the North¬ 
east Kingdom by Vermont 
independent ńlmmaker Jay 
Craven, garnered honors at 
film festivals worldwide. Ex- 
ceptional performances by 
Rip Torn and Tantoo Cardi¬ 
nal make this both a power- 
ful drama and a touching 
love story. 105 min. 
YRIY501 $19.95 


Vermont Life Four Season Notę Cards 

Each season in Vermont is beautifully represented in these 
four handsome notę cards, each by one of Vermont Life } s 
famous photographers. Four notę cards, packed 8 per box 
(2 of each scene), 4% x 7/. with envelopes. 

NFSN043 $4.95 
(NFSN243 Two 
or morę: 

$4.75 ea.) 


Sorry, we cant ship 
syrup or cheese 
outside the U.S. 


YcmiontLife 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup in 
Warren Kimble Containers 

Send your friends and relatives the world’s 
finest Grade A medium amber mapie syrup 
in jugs featuring a design by one of 
Vermont’s favorite folk artists. 

P2477 1 pint $9.95 
FSP3478 1 quart $16.95 
FSP4479 1/2 galion $26.95 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 9816 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, ar use our Order Form at right. 


Man With a Plan Video 

Real-life Vermonter Fred Tuttle is charming 
and disarming in this delightful John 0’Brien 
film about the Tunbridge farmers campaign 
for Congress. It’s “grass roots’’ politics at its 
funniest. The New York Times calls it 
“hilarious!” Help us “Spread Fred” to 
anyone who hasn’t seen this film. 90 min. 
YPLN511 $19.95 


Also Available: 

Cabot Aged Private STOCK 
Cheddar Cheese: 

FCH1484 1 lb. błock $7.95 
(FCH1884 Two or morę $7.50 ea.) 

FCH3483 3 lb. błock $20.95 
(FCH3883 Two or morę $19.95 ea.) 


Hearty Vermont Breakfast Gift Pack 

VA lb. of pancake mix, a Warren Kimble-designed 
pint jug of Vermont mapie syrup, wild blueberries 
and three kinds of gourmet coffee, ready for you 
to enjoy, or to send to friends anywhere 
in the country. 

FBRK485 $24.95 

(FBRK885 Two or morę: $23.95 ea.) 


nrf.murcifuiH 
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Tim Sugaring 

A limited edition print by 
Kathleen Kolb, printed by 
the world-famous Sunę- 
hour Press. A simple scene 
that evokes the sights and 
sounds of traditional Ver- 
mont mapie sugaring. 19 Vi 
x 25 (15 x 21 image), in a 
signed, limited edition of 
250. Unframed. 

PSUG083 $55.00 


Joe Gunther Mysteries 
by Archer Mayor 

If you love welbwritten, “hard-boiled” 
mysteries, you won’t find any better than 
those by Vermont-based writer Archer 
Mayor, featuring Brattleboro police lieu- 
tenant Joe Gunther. Wise, topical, some' 
times violent but always engrossing and 
intricately plotted, these mysteries take 
place all over Vermont, from Putney to 
the Northeast Kingdom. 

BMYS513 Open Season $5.99 
BBLN528 Borderlines $5.99 
BEVL529 Scent of Evil $5.99 
BFRU530 Fruits of the Poisonous 
Tree $5.99 

BSKF531 The Skeleton\s Knee $5.99 
BDRK532 The Dark Root $5.99 
BRAG533 New Title! The Ragman’s 
Memory $6.50 

BBKS534 All Seven Books $39.95 


Autumn 
Splendor Notę 
Cards 

Four stunning Vermont foliage scenes in lovely 
notę cards. 414 x 7%, 12 per pack (3 each of 4 im- 
ages) with envelopes. 

NAUT098 Autumn Notę Cards $8.95 
(Two or morę packs NAUT298 $8.50 ea.) 


Vermont: A Video Tour 

This great 60-minute armchair tour 
explores Vermont’s natural beauty, farms, 
food, fairs, folk art, skiing, fishing, famous 
inns, rural villages, covered bridges and 
morę. One of our most popular items! 

YAYT458 $24.95 


Northern 

Raiłroads 


Northern Raiłroads: 

Vermont and Her Neighbors 

Take a fascinating ride back in time 
through the age of steam railroading up 
through to the diesel age, in this one- 
hour video from Vermont Public TV 
that includes rare vintage footage, lively 
interviews and actual scenie train 
excursions through Yermont. 
YNRR502 $29.95 





Limited Edition Yermont Map 

Especially designed by Northern Cartographic for our 50th 
Anniversary, this large, beautifully detailed map is for 
anyone who loves the Green Mountain State. 24 x 36. 

PANN087 50th Anniversary Map $21.95 

Order Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, Ext. 9816 


Vermont Life Commemorative Clock 

Housed in a handmade, handńnished cabinet of solid 
cherry, this elegant timepiece features a precision quartz 
movement behind a beautiful glass door silk-screened 
with exclusive artwork by Kathleen Kolb. Behind the 
door, an inscription commemorates Vermont Lifes 
50 years of publication. In an individually numbered limited 
edition of 350. 13% h. x 1/ w. x 3 d. Battery operated. 
ZCLK090 Yermont Life Clock $195.00 Now $145.00 


SPECIAL PR1CE! 


while supplies last 
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ner of the State also has one of 
Vermont’s finest cityscapes in his- Q , 
toric St. Albans. It also offers the 
waterfront beauty of urban 
Burlington (see page 76) and the visual delights of 
the bucolic farm landscapes and villages of 
Franklin County, which beckon motorists east 
from the lakeshore toward Green Mountain peaks. 

This is a region easily toured in a day from the 
hub city of Burlington. But far better is to stay a 
few days and let the peaceful islands seep into your 
bones, or to roam far and wide in Franklin 
County. There are lakeside resorts, eminent B&B’s, 
motels and scenie campgrounds, and State parks 
offering different ways to be lulled by Champlain’s 
waters, stirred by its spectacular sunsets and dra- 
matic summer thunderstorms. 

You can explore this watery region in many 
ways, and one of the most interesting is to step 
into its history. The islands have a past literally 
written in stone. Around 12,000 years ago, when 
the glaciers receded, Lakę Champlain was part of a 
vast inland sea. Fossils from that period are em- 
bedded everywhere in the gray limestone that was 


From the Canadian bor der south to Grand Isle, 
Burlington Bay and Shelburne Point, the 
sight of the sun slipping across Lakę Champlain 
and dropping behind the Adirondacks 
is unforgettable. 


\ A Jhen you visit Vermont’s Lakę Cham- 
\ / \ /plain Islands you’re in for an unex- 

V V pected pleasure. Located in a State 
famous for its mountains, the Iow, shoreline land- 
scape of the islands is a surprise worth sampling. 

South Hero, North Hero and Isle La Motte are 
the islands of Grand Isle County. Strung together 
at the northern tip of the nation’s sixth largest 
freshwater lakę, these narrow bits of land are 
known for contradictions that captivate the eye 
and awaken the spirit. 

Here you’11 find one of the few spots in New 
England where an intensely pastorał farm land- 
scape ends at the edge of a tranąuil shore of 
rugged rocks and sandy beaches. It’s a place to 
soak up the feel of the ocean without the salt, to 
sample Green Mountain flavors cooked up for a 
uniąuely spiced vacation experience. 

Along with good food, superb fishing and boat- 
ing, there are antique shops, rural bike rides, am- 
ber hayfields and famous farmstands. Golf and 
horseback riding go side by side with board sail- 
ing and sea kayaking. Imagine Cape Cod and Bar 
Harbor, minus the traffic and ankle-aching water 
— and not a candle mail or superstore in sight, 
just tranąuillity and open space by the water’s 
edge, ąualities long vanished in many other places 
in the Northeast. 

While the Lakę Champlain islands are Ver- 
mont’s aquatic playground, this northwestern cor- 
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At Shelburne Farms, aboue, and the nearby Shelburne Museum, uisitors 
get a taste of Yermont , past and present. 


East of the lakę , the working landscape 
of Franklin County's farms , with the 
Green Mountains in the distance , 
offers beautiful rural views. 


quarried here in the 1800s, including in 
the walls of the 22 historie federal-style 
stone houses on the islands, and in the 
shale along the beaches. 

On Isle La Motte, the least developed 
and most beautiful of the three islands, 
there’s even evidence of coral reefs dat- 


ing back some 450 million years. It’s 
also the site of the first white settlement 
in Vermont: Capt. Pierre La Motte built 
Fort Saint Annę here in 1666; later the 
Jesuits built a chapel. Today, the beauti¬ 
ful Saint Annę shrine occupies the spot 
and offers religious retreats as well as 
lovely public pienie grounds and inspira- 
tional views across the water. 

Later generations found inspiration in 
Isle La Motte’s black and gray marble 
deposits. Shipped off the island, the mar¬ 
ble ended up in places like the pierś sup- 
porting the Brooklyn Bridge, at New 
York’s Radio City Musie Hall and in the 
United Nations building. On the South¬ 
ern end of the island, the pastorał loop 
road around Isle La Motte swings right 
by one of the ąuarries, passing dozens of 


notable lakę vistas along the way. 

There are two well-known island insti- 
tutions on Isle La Motte whose lakeside 
views and hospitality have carved out a 
niche: the home-style, family-run Terry 
Lodge and Ruthcliffe Lodge &c Motel, 
which has a public dining room that spe- 
cializes in Italian cuisine and seafood. 

North and South Hero were named 
after Green Mountain Boys Ira and 
Ethan Allen, Revolutionary War heroes 
who were given land grants on the is¬ 
lands along with many of their com- 
rades. That may sound like a great deal, 
but making a life here in the 1700s was 
as hard as soldiering. You ean get a 
glimpse of what it was like at the log 
cabin built by Revolutionary War soldier 
Jedediah Hyde Jr. One of the first homes 
on the islands, its extremely humble 
walls house a museum filled with Colo- 
nial artifacts that give a sense of life’s 
difficulty baek then. 

Indeed, just getting on and off the is¬ 
lands was often a life-threatening busi¬ 
ness, because it meant braving the some- 
times hazardous water and often danger- 
ous ice. It wasrnt until the 1900s that a 
mile-long stone causeway was built to 
connect South Hero to the mainland. 
Today, fishermen catch bass, trout and 
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landlocked salmon off the causeway, 
which carries the islands’ main thor- 
oughfare, Route 2, across the water. 

As Route 2 hops across the islands, it 
runs through South Hero, then through 
the town of Grand Isle in the middle, 
and then North Hero before Crossing 
back onto a big peninsula in the town 
of Alburg. Ali along the way, side roads 
east and west offer great detours for 
sightseeing and attractions. Water, of 
course, is the main attraction, and four 
State parks offer perfect venues for a 



day at the beach. The most popular is 
Sand Bar State Park, right on the cause¬ 
way. A spacious day-use park, it has a 
shallow, warm beach, pienie spots, play- 



On Burlington^ Waterfront 


I n smali, sophisticated Burlington 
it’s easy to get to know Lakę 
Champlain before launching wider 
explorations along the lake’s northern 
shores. Here are a few suggestions for 
getting out on the water ąuickly and 
easily from the heart of Vermont’s 
largest city. 

• Start at the Burlington Waterfront 
and its pleasant park, just a few 
blocks from downtown. Center- 
piece of the waterfront is the Com- 
munity Boathouse, where sailboats, 
dinghies, or sea kayaks can be 
rented, snacks are for sale, and the 
views are free. The city’s nearby bi- 
cycle and exercise path winds for 
miles along the lakę and through 
other Burlington parks. It’s a great 
way to sample the lakę views, on 
foot, by bicycle or in-line skates. 

• On the south side of the park, next 
to the boathouse, the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Basin Science Center is open 
to the public every day when school 
is out (vacations and June-Septem- 
ber) and weekends the rest of the 
year. Get to know Lakę Champlain 
in depth through the Center’s his- 
tory and ecology exhibits. 

• The Spirit of Ethan Allen II, a large 
sightseeing boat that regularly tours 
Burlington harbor and the broader 
lakę, docks next to the boathouse. 

• The Lakę Champlain Ferries go 
from Burlington to Port Kent, 


Jeff Ciarkę photo 


N.Y., on one of the most scenie ferry 
crossings in North America. The Port 
Kent Ferry leaves from the King 
Street Dock. Ferries also make scenie 
crossings from Grand Isle to Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., and from Charlotte to 
Essex, N.Y. 

• For a break from the spectacular 
views of the lakę and the distant 
mountains, head uphill to the Church 
Street Marketplace, home to several 
blocks of interesting shops and side- 
walk cafes. 


• Also in the Burlington area: the city’s 
Intervale, site of the Ethan Allen 
Homestead, community gardens and 
Gardeners’ Supply Company. Just 
south of town are two world famous 
attractions: Shelburne Museum and 
Shelburne Farms. 

And remember, Burlington is literally 
the gateway to the Champlain Islands: 
Take Interstate 
89 north to 
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Left, the Grand Isle ferry; 
far left, summer baruest on 
Isle La Motte; 
right, a place to unwind on 
City Bay in North Hero. 




grounds, beautiful, shaded grounds, and shaded. Grand Isle and North Hero State 
boating and sailboard rentals. parks offer campers lakeside tent sites, 

The beach at Knight Point State Park boating, beaches and recreation on the 

in North Hero is less crowded and less shore from Memoriał Day to Labor Day. 



Exit 15 and in less than half an hour, 
yoiTre on South Hero. 

Big events this summer at the Water- 
front or nearby: Kids’ Day, May 16, fea- 
turing activities and entertainment for 
youngsters; Canoe and Kayak Day, June 
14 (at Oakledge Park); the Green Moun- 
tain Chew-Chew Food Festival, June 26- 
28; the city’s annual July Fireworks, July 
3; Antique and Classic Boat Show, Aug. 
15, and morę. 

In the Champlain Islands major events 
include: The 
Roberts Brothers’ 


Circus, July 7 (in South Hero) and 
July 8 (in Alburg); The Lipizzan Stal- 
lions will have their opening perfor¬ 
mance on July 9, and will perform 
with the Vermont Mozart Festival in 
mid-July, all at their Grand Isle home 
on Route 2, 1.5 miles north of the 
North Hero drawbridge. 

Also in North Hero, at the Town 
Hall, the Northumbrian Pipers annual 
dance will be held Aug. 22; and con- 
cert Aug. 23. 

[For other events see Calendar of 
Spring Fvents on page 82.] 


One of the easiest ways to experience Lakę Champlain is 
on Burlington s Waterfront, far left, with its recreation 
path and Community Boathouse. 

Uphill from the lakę, Church Street, left and below, 
offers shopping and sidewalk dining. 
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Several marinas along Route 2 offer 
powerboat and fishing boat rentals, and 
a number of outfitters provide guided 
fishing trips. 

There are, of course, opportunities for 
antiąuing and crafts, too, plus three or- 
chards whose farmstands offer frosty 
summer treats, fresh-baked pies and pro- 
duce and, of course, crisp apples toward 
the end of summer and into fali. The is¬ 
lands are often overlooked during au- 
tumn, but the foliage and water combine 
to create a distinctive palette of colors. 

Since 1993, Grand Isle has been the 
summer home of the Lipizzan Stallions. 
Visitors are welcome to watch the ele¬ 
gant white Austrian horses train or per¬ 
form their acrobatics and dressage. If 
you prefer riding bikes, the 11-mile loop 
around Isle La Motte and the many back 
roads going west and south off Route 2, 
such as Route 314, offer some of Ver- 
mont’s flattest rides and prettiest vistas. 

Route 314 also brings you to a great 
clam and snack shack at the Grand Isle 
ferry landing. On a nice day, the 30- 
minute round trip on the open ferry is a 
cheap treat. Just up the road is Ver- 
mont’s high-tech Ed Weed Fishery, 
where you can take a self-guided tour to 
see half a million trout and salmon in the 
making. 

Many yisitors are surprised to find the 
islands have two golf courses, the nine- 
hole course at Wilcox Cove on Route 
314 and, farther north on Route 129, 
the Alburg Country Club, a challenging 
18-hole course on the water whose back 
nine has been compared to some famous 
Scottish links. The dining establishments 
can surprise as well. The yenerable 
North Hero House’s weekly outdoor 
lobster bakes are a taste of Maine in 
Vermont, and Shore Acres is notable for 
its great dinners with a view. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Visit Morgan Horse Museum 


HOLLYHOCK HOUSE 

3 Bostwick Rd. ^ona* , 


Classic Hand Smocked 

Shelburne, VT ^ % _ \ 


y Ja; Infant & Children’s Clothing 

802-985-8665 £ M\ & 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4 ^ 'S 


Ilu,- * , Niceties and Such 

5 a ^_-|0-° Of THE MORGAN HORSE 


Bakersfield, Vermont 05441-0163 

Located next to the Shelburne Museum 


802-827-6540 
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Bird watchers will enjoy life here, 
too, at the Missisąuoi Wildlife Refuge 
on Route 78 in Franklin County, just 
across from the top of the islands. Na¬ 
turę trails allow visitors to explore this 
nearly 6 , 000 -acre marsh and wood- 
land along the Missisąuoi River. Dur- 
ing spring and fali migrations, it’s like 
a huge avian convention center. 

Besides being an island paradise, the 
northwest corner of the State offers a 
rural and undeveloped Eden of fields 
and forests, bisected by the pretty Mis¬ 
sisąuoi River. Virtually every back 
road here provides vistas worth a 
snapshot, or hidden village gems like 
the little communities of Sheldon and 
Highgate Falls. 

The county seat is St. Albans, which 
bills itself as the Mapie Capital of the 
World and holds a huge mapie festival 
in late April each year to prove it. It 
also has one of Vermont’s most cohe- 
sive and attractive city sąuares, Taylor 
Park, a spacious green surrounded by 
handsome late 19th century red-brick 
buildings. Among them is the old 
school housing the Franklin County 
Fiistorical Museum, whose eclectic col- 
lection is worth a gander. Inside, ex- 
hibits explore Vermont’s most curious 
twist of history, the Confederate raid 
on St. Albans, the northernmost en¬ 
gagement of the Civil War. 

The city’s cafes, restaurants and 
shops are worth some exploring too. If 
you’re a train buff you can take a walk 
down Fake Street (Route 36), where 
you’11 see old raił buildings. Freight 
trains still rumbie through, though 
nothing like the 1900s, when St. Al¬ 
bans was a major raił hub. Route 36 
heads west to Fake Champlain and 
two State parks, Kill Karę, a day-use 
area, and lovely Burton Island, which 
can only be reached by boat (park 
rangers bring campers over via a ferry 
during the summer, or campers paddle 
or motor out on their own). 

St. Albans today has the distinction 
of being the terminus for the longest 
walking and biking path in the State. 
The former railroad bed goes for 25 
miles from the city to the town of 
Richford, practically in Canada. Pass- 
ing through half a dozen towns along 
the way, it offers a fine, seat-of-the- 
pants, up-close and personal view of 



Discover life on New England's West Coast! 
Enjoy shopping, activities, festivals, special 
events and outstanding performances - all in 
a spectacular setting on the shores of Lakę 
Champlain in the Green Mountains. 
Contaet us for a FREE map and guide. 


Lakę Champlain 
Chamber of Commerce 
60 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 


OUTSIDE Magazine calls it, ^ 

“America 1 s Dream City” 


What will you cali it? 
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Enjoy 

Summer 

at 

Shelburne 

Museum 


Shelburne Museum is 


one of the worlds great 
collections of American 
folk art, artifacts and architecture. During the warm weather months, 
late-May through mid-October, the Museum is open daily 10-5. 

The Shelburne Museum Storę is open every day, featuring a wide 
rangę of items representative of the collections. Select from a variety 
of uniąue gifts, Vermont products, and books that 
will delight and educate. For 
information and a calendar of 
events, please cali 802/985-3346. Shelburne Museum 


Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, Shelburne VI’ 05482. Web site: www.shelburnemuseum.org. Accommodations for 
people with disabilities are possible. Please cali 802/985-3348, exc. 3389, Voice only; 1-800-253-0191 TTY Relay. 
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Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 

intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 

acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 

pursue your special interests while you 

experience the peace of mind of 

on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 

beautiful place to grow. w 

Wermont s Only Life Care 

For Information about our 1- and 2-bedroom Retirement Community 

apartments and cottages, cali 1-800-462-0856. 200 wake Robin dr., shelburne, vt 05482 
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he Inn at Shelburne Farms 


Shelburne Farms is a 1,400-acre working 
farm, national historie site and nonprofit 
conservation organization. 

Shelburne Farms, Shelburne, VT • 802-985-8686 


The Inn at Shelburne Farms 

Turn-of-the-century elegance and regional 
cuisine featuring local produets. 

Annual Mother's Day Weekend tours May 9 -10. 
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Pop ular for Our Pnme Rib 
Famous for Our Fisk! 

The Best Prime Rib in Ton u! 

Fresh Seafood • Hatid Cut Steaks 
Famous Ali You Can Eat Salad Boat 
Homemade Desserts 

_The_ 

W1NDJAMMER 

Steak Seafood and Prime Rib 

862-6585 

1076 Williston Rd., So. Burlington 


Award Winning Hospitality! 

You ll Enjoy Ali These Amenities and Morę in a 
Scenie Setting, Close to the Heart of Burlington! 

■ Comfortable Rooms 

■ New Indoor Pool 

■ Private Outdoor Pool 

■ Jacuzzi, Sauna, Exercise Room 

■ FREE Cable and HBO 

■ FREE Continental Breakfast 

■ Award Winning Windjammer Restaurant on-Site 

EconoLodge 

1076 Williston Rd., So. Burlington 

(802) 863-1125 or 1-800-371-1125 




the region. 

Many other excursions will intrigue 
explorers. In Highgate Springs, practi- 
cally on the Canadian border, is The 
Tyler Place, a one-of-a-kind lakeside 
family resort with 165 acres and his¬ 
torie buildings dating back to the 
1820s. Swanton, famous for its limę 
ąuarries and marble factories, is 
where canoeists and fishermen put in 
to travel down the Missisquoi River 
into Lakę Champlain. 

Routes 36 and 105 east to Bakers- 
field and Enosburg Falls offer roman- 
tic vistas of Franklin County’s agri- 
cultural heartlands, sprinkled with 
farmstands, craft shops, farmstead 
B&B’s, smali villages and mapie sug- 
aring stands. For fanciers of covered 
bridges, the area along Route 118 
through the smali resort village of 
Montgomery near Jay Peak offers 
views of six wooden spans dating to 
the late 1800s. 

For those willing to leave the 
beaten path, there are many other re- 
wards, from the historie site in Fair- 
field that marks the birthplace of 
President Chester A. Arthur to the 
fabulous swimming at Lakę Carmi 
State Park and biking on the beautiful 
back roads nearby. 

Traveling this corner of Vermont 
will easily convince you that there is 
indeed such a thing as Treasure Island 
— not to mention many islands of 
pleasure — to be found along the 
northern shores of Lakę Champlain. 



Fishing at Sand Bar State Park. 
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CONNECT 
THE DOTS. 

PLATTSBURG^*^ grand isle 

Open Ali Year 

LAKĘ 

CHAMPLAIN 

PORT KENT 

Opens Late May BURLINGTON 


ESSEX CHARLOTTE 

•* *• 

Open Thru Jan. 

For morę information cali: 802-864-9804 
The best way to experience Lakę Champlain." 


lakę 

champlain • 

fernes 
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North Hero Island “r 
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• Cali 1 -800-VERMONT for a 
travel and tourism kit, faxed infor¬ 
mation, brochures, a calendar of 
events, and information for 
different regions. 

• For the state’s VTFAX automated 
fax service for events, cali 1-800- 
833-9756. 

• For information on places to stay 
and dine, cali the Vermont Lodging 
&: Restaurant Association, 1-800- 
VTROOMS (1-800-987-6667). 

• By Computer, visit the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and 
Marketing Web site at 
www.travel-vermont.com; the Ver- 
mont Chamber of Commerce at 
www.vtchamber.com; the Discover 
Vermont Internet page at 
www.discover-vermont.com; and 
Yermont Life at www.vtlife.com. 

• For information on events and 
places to stay in the Islands: 
Champlain Islands Chamber of 
Commerce, (802) 372-5683. 

• For information on the Burlington 
area: Fake Champlain Regional 
Chamber of Commerce, (802) 
863-3489. 


Sunrise in South Hero. 


Travel 

Information 


REAL ESTATE 

Vermont’s First Rcaltor 

(ESTABLISHED 1927 ) 

OURTURF 

Burlington • Cambridge • Charlotte • Colchester • Essex 

• Esse\ Junction • Fairfax • Fletcher • Georgia • Grand 
Isle • Hinesburg • Huntington • Jericho • Milton • Monkton 

• North Ferrisburgh • North Hero • Richmond • St. Albans 

• St. George • Shelburne • South Burlington • South Hero 

• Starksboro • Underhill • Westford • Williston • Winooski 


New Hotncs 
* Condos 
tJsed Ho mes 
Land 

Urban/Rural 


11 2 LAKĘ ST. ♦ BURLINGTON, VT 05401 

(802) 864-4600 ♦ Toll Free 1-800-232-4661 
Visit Out Website: www.smithbell.com 


/) f • Cabins 

CAMP /j li . campsites 

\łutW nC \ " Access Lake 

CJt l j SOUTH HERO, ' Spectacular 
U VERMONT Views 


THE TYLER PLACE 
FAMILY RESORT 


on Lake Champlain • Vermont 

All-inclusive ratę includes accommodation, 

For Rates and Reservations Cali 

Winter 802-763-7320 Summer 802-372-4200 


meals, sports and activities, 8 Infant to Teen 
Programs, indoor/outdoor heated pools. 

MAP: 7 Circle Reader Service Number 202 

Special May, June and September rates. 

^T 2)unicLEij's ^umnAsncs 

Dunkley’s Gymnastic Camp on Lake Champlain in South 
Hero offers gymnastic instruction to all levels, as well as 
arts & crafts, swimming, sailing, waterskiing. Resident 
camp for 7-17 yr. old girls and boys. Celebrating 25 years. 
Ruth Dunkley McGowan/Dan McGowan 
DUNKLEYS GYMNASTIC CAMP 

201 Milo White Rd., Jericho, VT 05465 (802) 899-3479 


A Great Place for Reunions! 


Yisit our website: www.tylerplace.com 
802-868-4000/3301 

Box 805, Highgate Springs, VT 05460 
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Calendar o f 



Compiled by Judy Powell and Ckrolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dcites are inclusiue. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last Winter ; there may be 
cbanges in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602, tel. 1-800- VERMONT, or uisit local in¬ 
formation booths. To submit euents, contact 
the Vennont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing. For morę information about a 
particular event, cali thephone number in 
the event listing. The area codę for all Ver- 
mont telephones is 802. For an updated ver- 
sion of our euents calendar, look us up on the 
Internet at www.vtlife.com. 
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Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• May 5-31: In Celebration of Fly Fishing. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• May 9-10: Mother’s Day Weekend. 

• May 17: Spring Farm Festival. 

• May 30: Heirloom Seed Day. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Peru. 824-5522. 

• Mar. 7: Snowboard Fest. 

• Apr. 5: Easter at Bromley. 

Burkę Mountain Resort, E. Burkę. 626- 
3305. 

• Mar. 7: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge, 
11:30 a.m.; regis. 8:30 a.m. 

• Mar. 15: Mapie Grove Farms & Burkę Mtn. 
Sugaring Celeb., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: Pond Skimming, 1 p.m.; regis. 10 
a.m.-noon. 

• May 23-25: Outdoor Recreation Show, 10 
a.m. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 

• Mar. 14: Michaela Harel. 7:30 p.m., No. 
Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Mar. 29: The David Grisman Quintet. 7 
p.m., Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury. 

• May 2: Spirit Ensemble. 7 p.m., Alexander 
Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State College. 

• May 9: The Gondoliers , Montreal West Op- 
eratic Society. 8 p.m., Fuller Hall, St. Johns¬ 
bury. 

Chaffee Center for the Visual Arts. Rut- 
land. 775-0356. 

• May 8-31: Annual Community Exhibit. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. 728-9133. 

• Mar. 14: Anthony & Joseph Paratore, piano 
concert. 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: Country Musie Round-Up, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 19: Eugenia Zukerman & Anthony 
Newman, concert. 2 p.m. 

• May 1-2: 4th Annual Mud Season Talent 
Show, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 21: Randolph Singers Spring Concert. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 


Common. (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 14: Kids’ Olympics, 10 a.m. 

• Mar. 15: Spring Fling X-C Ski Races, 10 
a.m. 

Crossroads Arts Council, Rutland. 775- 
5413. 

• Apr. 18: Eugenia Zukerman in concert with 
harpsichordist Anthony Newman. 8 p.m., 
Trinity Church, Rutland. 

• May 17: Beauty and the Beast. By Theatre- 
works, U.S.A. 2 p.m., Rutland Intermediate 
Sch. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 863-5966. 

• Mar. 7: Jazz Tap/Hip-Hop Festival. 

• Mar. 15: Frog & Toad , 2 p.m. 

• Mar. 17: A St. Patricka Day Celeb., 7:30 
p.m. 

• Mar. 24: The Peking Opera, 7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: Global Divas. 

• Apr. 4: Susan Marshall & Company. 

• Apr. 9: To Kill a Mockingbird, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 11: Dee Dee Bridgewater. 

• Apr. 15: Reduced Shakespeare Company, 
7:30 p.m. 

• May 7: Joseph & the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat , 7:30 p.m. 

• May 10: R. Carlos Nakai, 7 p.m. 

• May 15: La Danse des Enfants. 

Green Mtn. Auduhon Naturę Ctr., Hunting¬ 
ton. 434-3068. 

• Mar. 15, 22, 29; Apr. 5: Sugar-on-Snow Par- 
ties, 1-4 p.m. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. Cali for times. 496-7722. 

• Apr. 23-May 2: Rug Hooking Show & 
Workshop. 

• May 26-28: Landscape in Watercolor, work¬ 
shop. 

Green Mountain Railroad, Bellows Falls 
Amtrak Station. 11 a.m. & 2 p.m. 463-3069. 

• Mar. 21: Sugar-on-snow train ride. 

• Apr. 11: Easter Bunny Special. 

• May 10: Mother’s Day Excursion. 

• May 23-25: Memoriał Weekend Excursions. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 362- 

1788. 

• May 8-10: Needlework Show. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

443-5007. 

• Mar. 10: Tokyo String Quartet. 7:30 p.m., 
Concert Hall. 443-6433. 

• Mar. 14-May 31: After Eden: Garden Vari- 
eties in Contemporary Art, exhibit. Gallery 
talk on Mar. 17, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 3: Naturę & Naturę, video series. 4 
p.m. 

• Apr. 7: Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio. 
7:30 p.m., Concert Hall. 443-6433. 

• Apr. 19: Angeles String Quartet. 3 p.m., 
Concert Hall. 443-6433. 

• May 1: Middlebury College Orchestra. 8 
p.m., Concert Hall. 443-6433. 

• May 9: Spring Voice Concert. 8 p.m., Con¬ 
cert Hall. 443-6433. 

• May 14-Aug. 2: 30th Annual Senior Show, 
exhibit. 


Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. 800-245- 
SNOW. 

• Mar. 13-15: 3rd American Snowboard Tour 
North American Championships. 

• Mar. 21-22: Aerial Assault Weekend. 

• Mar. 28-29: Glade-iator of the Year. 

• Apr. 4-5: Spring Reggae Fest. 

• Apr. 11: Snów Tire Slalom. 

Okemo Mtn. Resort, Ludlow. 228-4041. 

• Mar. 7: Kahlua Ski & Snowboard Fest. 

• Mar. 20-22: Bumps, Bikes, Bets & Bites. 
On-snow dual mountain bike slalom, ski & 
snowboard race, morę. 

• Mar. 21: VerMonte Carlo Night, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 4-5: Molson Rocks the Mountain. 

• Apr. 12: Easter Celeb. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. 8 
p.m., Barre Opera House. 229-9408. 

• Mar. 14: Jose Greco II Dance Company. 

• April 4: Richie Havens. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. Book discus- 
sions, 7 p.m. 748-8291. 

• Mar. 9: Letters from an American Farmer. 

• Apr. 6: Uncommon Waters. 

• May 4: Cold Climate Gardening. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• Apr. 12-May 22: Self-guided tours. 

• May 23-31: Lilac Festival. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 

644-1119. 

• Mar. 6-8: "A” Adventure Games. 

• Mar. 13-15: Mountain Dew Vertical Chal¬ 
lenge. 

• Mar. 15: St. Patrick s Day Celeb. 

• Mar. 20-22: International Tubę Races. 

• Mar. 27-29: SunSational Ski & Ride Party 
Weekend. 

• Apr. 3-5: National Boys’ & Girls' Scout Jam¬ 
boree. 

• Apr. 10-12: Easter Ceremony. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3424. 

• Mar. 7, 20: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patrick’s Day Fun Race. 

• Mar. 19-22: AIG Ski Challenge. 

• Mar. 22: The Meadows Nordic Pro Tour. 

• Apr. 4: Spring Summit Weekend. 

• Apr. 4-5: 58th Annual Sugar Slalom. 

• Apr. 12: 44th Annual Easter Sunrise Service 
& Children’s Celebration. 

• May 11-17: Basketry Festival. Round 
Hearth & Stowe Mtn. Resort. 

Stratton Mtn. Resort. 297-2200 

• Mar. 19-22: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

• May 23: EOX Games. Snów halfpipe, mtn. 
bike races, morę. 

UVM Lane Series. Recital Hall. Burlington, 8 

p.m. 656-5806. 

• Mar. 5: The Birds, Flynn Theatre. 

• Mar. 6: Julius Caesar, Flynn Theatre. 

• Mar. 17: Solas with Martin Hayes and Den- 
nis Cahill. Flynn Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 27: Andre Emilianoff, cello. 

• Apr. 3: American Baroque. 

• Apr. 5: Sally Pinkas and Evan Hirsch, pi- 
anists, 3 p.m. 
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• Apr. 8: Daughter of the Regiment, Flynn 
Theatre, 7 p.m. 

Vermont Clay Studio, Montpelier. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 223- 
4220. 

• Mar. 2-27: Spout It Out, exhibition of 
teapots. 

• Mar. 6: Stoneware Pottery Demonstration 
by Teta Hilsdon, 7-9 p.m. 

• Mar. 7: 4th Annual Keep the Cup Tea 
Party. Capitol Cafe & Grill, 2-4 p.m. 

• Apr. 2-30: The Pottery of Mata Ortiz, ex- 
hibit. 

• Apr. 17: Clay Demonstration by Elizabeth 
Roman, 7-9 p.m. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. 828- 
2291. 

• Mar. 21: Womens Histoiy Month Sympo- 
sium, 1-4:30 p.m. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. 457-2779. 

• Mar. 13: Turtles of Tortuguero. First Cong. 
Church, Manchester Village, 7 p.m. 

• Apr. 25; May 9, 23: Field Study: Spring 
Wildflowers, 9 a.m.-noon. 

• May 8, 15, 22: Field Ornithology. 6-9 a.m. 
Vermont Mozart Festival. 862-7352. 

• Mar. 20: New York Chamber Soloists. 

• Apr. 10: Good Friday Conceit, 8 p.m., First 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 

Vt. Special Olympics. Ali ages and abilities. 
863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., except 
Burlington). 

• Mar. 6-8: Winter Games, Quechee. 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Flynn 

Theatre, Burlington, 8 p.m. 864-5741. 

• Mar. 18: Farmers’ Night, Montpelier, 7:30 
p.m. 

• May 8: Fiddler Mark 0’Connor, 8:30 p.m. 


T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Thru Apr. 26: Textures, exhibit. Featuring 
B. Amore, Edwin Owre and Apo Torosyan. 

• May 1-14: High School Exhibit. Opening 
reception May 1, 5-7 p.m. 

• May 21-28: 18th Congressional Art Compe- 
tition. Award Ceremony in Noble Hall, 

May 28, 9-10:30 a.m. 

• Thru Aug. 2: The Genre Work of Thomas 
Waterman Wood (1823-1903). 


Ev>errts 

MARCH 


3: Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

Ti: Fair Haven St. Patrick’s Corned Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

15-16: Floribunda. Flower show & sale. Sat. 
9:30 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Trący Hall, Nor- 
wich. 649-2603. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

20- 22: Whisk Away Weekend. An Italian 
culinary experience. Hands-on classes & 
demonstrations by celebrity chefs. Inn at 
Essex, Essexjct. 872-7581. 

21 Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7602. 

21- 22: Green Mtn. Dollhouse & Miniaturę 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Quality Inn, Brattle- 
boro. 886-2830. 


APRIL 


4-5: Springfield Home & Leisure Show. 

Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., Riverside Middle 


Sch. 885-2779. 

17-19: Home & Garden Show. Champlain 
Valley Exposition grounds, Essex Jct. 879- 
7766. 

17-20: Northeast Kingdom Home Show. 

Fenton Chester Ice Arena, Lyndon Ctr. 748- 
3861. 

24-26: Vt. Mapie Festival, St. Albans. 524- 
5800. 

25 Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. Quality 
clothing, gifts, morę. 10 a.m., Masonie 
Tempie. 457-2864. Dummerston Ctr. 
Baked Bean & Hani Supper. 5 p.m., 
Grange Hall. 254-8182. 


MAY 


2: Vt. Grecn-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311. 
Dorset Spring Rummage Sale. 10 a.m., 
United Church. 867-5532. 

9: Fair Haven Mapie Sugar-Cured Ham 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 
Manchester Festival Weekend. Artists, 
canoe makers, casting instructors, morę. 10 
a.m., American Museum of Fly Fishing. 
362-3300. Richmond Annual Pride '98. A 
celebration of community. 10 a.m., CamePs 
Hump Middle Sch. 434-3749. 

9-10: Motlier’s Day Weekend Tours. Inn at 
Shelburne Farms. 985-8686. 

16: Cavendish Sale A Brate. Food, crafts, 
morę. 10 a.m., Baptist Church. 226-7602. 
Stowe Lawn Sale. 9 a.m., St. John s-in-the- 
Mtns. Church. 253-7578. Waterbury Ctr. 
Tag Sale. 8 a.m., Community Church. 244- 
8089. 

17 Poultney Luncheon. 11 a.m., Masonie 
Tempie. 287-9052. 

23: Brattleboro Chicken Barbecue & Flea 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Every year Vermont kicks off its mapie sugar season with a sweet event: the annual 
Governors Tree Tapping, in which the governor ceremonially taps a mapie tree. 

The trick is to Schedule the event right: too late and everybody else has already tapped 
and the news value evaporates. Too early, and no sap flows, making everybody feel fool- 
ish. 

Last year, the tapping was held at Sweet Tree Farm in Putney, and the tap put in by 
Governor Howard Dean dripped steadily. A hundred onlookers ate sugar-on-snow, visited 
the farm’s sugarhouse and enjoyed the early spring weather. 

This year the event is scheduled for March 9 at 11:30 a.m. on the grounds of the Middle- 
bury College fieldhouse. It s free and open to the public and is a great way to greet spring. 

Other appealing mapie events around Vermont include the following. Most have an ad- 
mission or other nominał fee involved: 

• Mapie Grovc Farms and Burkę Mountain s Sugaring Celebration, March 15, 9 a m. 

4 p.m. at Burkę Mountain, north of Lyndonville. Pancake breakfast, ski races for kids 
and adults, sugar-on-snow, mapie samplings. Info: 626-3305. 

• Green Mountain Audubon Naturę Center’s sugar-on-snow parties, Huntington. 
These are multi-faceted family events that include sugarhouse demonstrations, Native 
American storytelling, sugar-on-snow, naturalist tours of the sugarbush and other activi- 
ties. Scheduled for March 8, 15, 22 and 29, from 1-4 p.m. adjacent to the center’s sugar¬ 
house. Info: 434-3068. 

On March 11, families with young children can attend the centers Mapie Sugar Magie 
program, which presents the sights, sounds, smells and tastes of the sugaring season for 
children 3 to 5 and their parents. The program starts at 1 p.m.; cali to pre-register. 

• Starting from the Bellows Falls Station at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. on March 21, the Green 
Mountain Railroad runs its annual Sugar-on-Snow Train, a two-hour jaunt on the 

Gi cen Mountain Flyei from Bellows Falls to Chester and back. There are sugaring exhibits at the Bellows Falls station and sugar-on-snow 
in Chester. Info: 463-3069. 

I he Vermont Mapie Festival in St. Albans April 24-26 is the biggest springtime mapie sugaring event. Its a steaming three-day affair 
that draws sugai makers and sugar consumers alike to parades, tastings, sugarhouse tours, craft shows, races and many other activities. 
Info: 524-5800. 
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Green Mountain Homes 
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VlRMONT Is F 'JLL Or LOST TRtASURtS. 

HlSTOklC PkOPLkTILS & [.STATES OT WkMONJ WILL 
tlLLk YOU LIND TUL ONL VOU WILL CALL HOME. 

D reaming of a new life and a wonderful old 
home to go with it? Then Historie Properties & 

Estates of Vermont should be your next phone cali. 

We will help you find the older home that fits your needs. We can also research its history, help you 
with the regulations, and even recommend the right contractors who have preservation experience. You 
are under no obligation as you browse with us. 

We live in old homes and we know the thrill of being a part of history. Combine that with real 
estate and preservation expertise and we’11 find your lost treasure today. Give us a cali 

PO. Box 952 Route 30 

ę r f », r, —__ Dorset, Vermont 05251 _ 

<fk IMtalbes Of Yermoelt (802)362-0618 Fax:(802)362-0531 

Coml tloML To History. http://www.historicpropvt.com [g j||^ 


Historie Pinoperlłes 
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Discover YermonPs Best 



UNIQUE 


LAKESIDE FAMILY 
COMPOUND with 10 acres 
of rolling fields and 375 feet 
of waterfront. Two houses: 
one on water; one set back. 
Unobstructed views. Very 
attractive setting. 

Southeast exposure. Privacy. #1434 
$225,000. 



Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


EXCELLENCE 

IVtcr D. Watson 
Agency, Inc. 


Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7022, e-mail: wa@plainfield.bypass.com. 


Circle Reader Service Number 144 


Former editor of 
Vermont Life is 
selling his house! 

Energy efficient 1983 
home on 14.8 private 
acres nestled in the 
mountains with spectacu- 
lar views. Beautifully 
landscaped with pond, 
perennial gardens, natural 
spring. Commute to 
Burlington. $225,000. 



For complete information packet 
with pictures, cali or write 
Walter Hard, RD 2, Box 3000, 
Enosburg, VT 05450 
802-933-4126. 



Dorset Hollow Dazzler 


Quality and planning were lavished on this 1974 architect-de- 
signed 4,500 sq. ft. country contemporary. Four gracious bed- 
rooms, each with bath, including 20' x 28' master suitę with fire- 
place. 30' x 30' LR/DR with fireplace and 14 ft. tray ceiling. 
Kitchen/family room with fireplace. Sweeping views to the east 
and south. 2-car attached garage. 8.4 protected acres. NEW. 
$835,000 Exclusive. 

View from house. 



DORSET 

V I L L A G E 
PROPERTIES 

SNARE ASSOCIATES 



"livery ofseizin" 


Box 126/Route 30 
Dorset, VT 05251 
802-867-5300 

www.dvprop.com 
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Brandon, Vermont 
1,100 ACRE “WEBFOOT FARM” 

Incredible 1,100 acres featuring 1.8 miles of road 
frontage, 2.4 miles of Otter Creek River frontage 
and approximately 400 acres of fields and pas- 
ture. Includes three separate residences, four 
large barns, a workshop/office building and four 
smali outbuildings. $885,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Peru, Vermont 
“WINDY HILL FARM” 

Fully restored 1830s Cape-style farmhouse with 
appropriate service ell and restored 30' x 40' barn. 
Features six bedrooms, 4 baths and period guest wing 
with second kitchen on 45 private acres including 20 
acres of meadow, pond and uninterrupted views of 
Bromley, Stratton and Magie Mountains. $695,000 


Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Mapie Coniers, Calais, Vermont 
THE REMEMBER KENT FARM 

Incredible 219 acre estate at the end of the road on a 
premier site with 4,000 feet on Curtis Pond. Features a 
superb 5,000 sq.ft. Federal-style residence, four-bed- 
room guesthouse, 13,000 sq.ft. barn with heated 
greenhouse, workshop, stables and exercise/enter- 
tainment room. Plus manicured grounds, tennis court 
and managed woodlands. A gem. $1,100,000 

Cal! Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Shoreham, Vermont 
HISTORIC CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FARM 

I Incredible picture-book property featuring a delight- 
I ful, early 1800’s Federal-style 4,000 square foot colo- 
I nial on 87 acres overIooking Lakę Champlain. 
I Beautiful landscaping, horse barn, equipment barn, 
I swimming pool and 50+ acres of working apple 
orchard. Additional land available. $387,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Colchester, Vermont 
CLAY POINT ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
PRIYATE SANDY BEACH 

This estate features a 4,500 square foot home on 13.2 
acres with 1,600 feet of frontage on Lakę Champlain 
and a private sandy beach on Malletts Bay, a boating 
haven with protected waters. Privacy, Adirondack 
views and maturę, landscaped grounds. Additional 
waterfront land available. $965,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Marshfield, Vermont 
204 ACRE HOLLISTER HILL FARM 
THE QUINTESSENTIAL VT. FARMSTEAD 

This stately brick Federal-style house, c. 1924, rests on 
204 hilltop acres with magnificent views, post and 
beam barn, outbuildings, swimming pool, hiking 
trails, mapie orchard and sugar house, all abutting 
1,000 acres of conservation land. $455,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 


Wings Point, Charlotte, Vermont 
LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 

A 5,500 square foot Federal style home with 600 feet 
of frontage on Lakę Champlain offering views of the 
Adirondack Mountains, magnificent gardens, antique 
barn, professional kitchen, butternut wood library, 
high ceilings and a wonderful master suitę. Privacy 
plus Wings Point amenities including tennis courts 
and boat docks. $1,500,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Shoreham, Vermont 
190± ACRE APPLE ORCHARD 
LARRABEE ORCHARD - CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 

Near Middlebury with spectacular views of Lakę 
Champlain, the Adirondacks and Green Mts. Over 
65 acres of productive apple trees plus 1800s farm¬ 
house, horse and livestock barns, equipment sheds, 
workshop, 2 ponds and morę. Classic Vt. country- 
side surrounded by protected land. $350,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Chester, Vermont 
CLASSIC GENTLEMANA FARM 

I “Sugarbush Farm,” a quintessential end-of-the-road 
I restored New England farm on 50+ acres with pond, 
I rolling fields, woodlands and privacy. Features a cen- 
I ter-chimney colonial in impeccable condition with 
I five fireplaces, four bedrooms, new kitchen and baths 
I and large master bedroom plus two barns and lovely 
I gardens. A gem. $975.000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Landt/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 


The Exclusive Vermont Affiliate for CHRISTIES 

-GREAT ESTATES 
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SOUTH STREET DOLE IIOUSE, huilt in the 1800s featuring exposed 

beams, board floors, wainscoting, 
private rear brick patio & terraced 
gardens. Living room with hearth, 
kitchen, dining room, two bed- 
rooms, walk-out cellar & 1 car 
garage, just a błock to Woodstock 
Country Club or The Green, 
8118,000. 

CONTEMPORARY IIOUSE at end of long winding drive with vievvs 
and privacv, just beyond Suicide Six skiing. Three levels include large 
liying room with FP, dining area & kitchen, two bedrooms, two 
bunkrooms, two baths, sauna, laundry, large deck, brook & brook-fed 
pond, old barn, 39+ acres with 1,630' road frontage, 8270,000. 

WILLIAM BLACKMER IIOUSE, c. 1779 two and one-half story 
Federal listed on the Historie Sites Register and located short walk 
to Silver Lakę in Barnard. Ilouse has been partially updated & a new 
entry wing added. Second floor open & ready for ftnishing as you 
desire. Fabulous views, 11+ acres of fields, 8250,000. 

WILLOW VALE, prime location just past Billings Farm Museum, two 
minutes to downtown village, Gambrel with 3 bedrooms, plus summer 
sleeping porch, living room with FP, family room, deck and 4+/- acres 
bordering brook, 8199,000. 

Several CIIOICE LAND Tracts recently listed in the generał 
Woodstock, Pomfret, Barnard, Sharon areas. Cali us with your 
requirements. We have been selling real estate in the Woodstock area 
for morę than 35 years and will do our best to assist you in your 
seareh for the perfect property. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN LAND TRACTS. CALL WITH YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 

MARILYN L. SPAULDING, PRINCIPAL BROKER 
18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
(802) 457-3700 • Fax (802) 457-3715 
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BRANDON, VE R M O N T 

Hillbarn Farm is a 5,000 square-foot, U-shaped complex — which blends 
century-old buildings with inspired new construction — awaiting finishing 

touches. Amid 100 
acres of meadow 
and woodland, 
posteard panora- 

j i SiT^W "ił mas can be scen 

-5I IŁ fffi— Ul from every 

__ _____- window. The 

wmmmmKmSS^SmSSmBBSmS^SsSmmrnSmaaBBtt^^Ł West wing fearures 
3 bedrooms, 3 baths, and an open floor plan in the living room, kitchen and 
dining room. An ancient post-and-beam barn can become a 2,000-square- 
foot great room, and use of the east wing is subject to your imagination. 
$695,000. 

ROCHESTER 1833 COLONIAL 
Presenting an exceptionally fine center entrance, center chimney Colonial — 
newly, completely and beautifully re-done. Sited overlooking the Rochester 
Park on nearly an acre, this handsome homestead has the library and church 
for neighbors with excellent commercial exposure fronting on Route 100. 
Featuring three or four bedrooms, 
three baths, three fireplaces and a 
splendid new kitchen, move-in 
condition is assured. There is an 
attached wing with screened 
porch, two car garage with storage 
above and a four stall horse barn 
facility suitable for many uses. A 
perfect situation for a residence or 
home occupation. $239,000. 



Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 
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Market. 9 a.m., lst Cong. Church. 257- 
1127. Townshend Flea Market & Craft 
Fair. 9 a.m., on the common. 376-7793. 
Hardwick Spring Fest. Craft Fair. 10 
a.m., Elem. Sch. 472-5906. Bennington 
Colonial Craft Exhibit & Fair. 10 a.m., 
monument grounds. 447-0550. 

23-24: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m., 

West Mountain Farm, Stamford. 694-1417. 

30: E. Poultney Ham Supper. 5 p.m., United 
Baptist Church. 287-9052. Bennington 
Mayfest. Crafts, musie, dancers, food. 10 
a.m. 447-3311. 


Arte & 
Mwsfc 

(See also Through the Season) 


APRIL 


4-5: Bennington County Chorał Society, 

concert. Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m. St. Peter’s 
Epis. Church, Bennington. 518-686-4672. 

5: Celebration of American Composers, 

concert. 4 p.m., Barre Opera House. 223- 
4047. 

15-May 3 Hooked in the Mountains Rug 
Exhibit. Daily 10 a.m.; Sundays 11 a.m., 


Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield. 446-3162. 
18-19: Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of 
Quilts. 10 a.m., College of St. Joseph, Rut- 
land. 773-3470. 

25: Bluegrass Concert. Cali for time. Weston 
Playhouse. 824-6674. 


MAY 


2-3: Essex Jct. Craft Show. 200 juried arti- 
sans. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds. 878-4786. 

6, 13, 20, 27: Noon Musie in May. Stowe 
Community Church. 253-7321. 

9: Festival of Wood. 40+ artists. Birds of Ver- 
mont Museum, Huntington. 434-2167. 
Square & Round Dance Convention. 
Sąuare, round, clogging & linę dancing. 

1:30 p.m., Spaulding H.S., Barre. 563-2777. 

15-17: Quilts Around the Town Festival. 9 
a.m.. Chester. 875-4377. 

21 Great Moments in Opera, concert. 8 
p.m., Athletic Ctr., College of St. Joseph, 
Rutland. 773-5900. 

23-24: Open Studio Weekend. Select artists 
and craftspeople around the State open 
their studios to the public. 223-3380 for 
map. 

25: Memoriał Day Concert. 5 ik 8 p.m., 
Smith Ctr. for the Ans, Manchester. 362- 
1956. 


29-June 1 : Open Studio. Select artists open 
their studios to the public. 10 a.m., Marl¬ 
boro. (800) 453-0355. 


O u t ci o o r.s 
& Sjjorts 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


15: Pig Race. Fun x-c ski race. Noon, Blue- 
berry Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 


APRIL 


11: Trout Season Opens. 

25: Woodstock Fishing Derby. 8:30 a.m . 
Country Club. 457-6661. 


MAY 


17: Great River Century Ride. 25- and 50- 

mi. bike rides, Ludlow. 228-5830. 

22-2+: Key Bank/Vt. City Marathon. Expo 
on Fri. & Sat.; race on Sun. Fri. 4 p.m.; Sat. 
9 a.m.; Sun. 8 a.m. wheelchair, 8:05 runner. 
Pre-registration required. Burlington. 863- 
8412. 
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Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 03491; 
or cali 802-877-2262 

Closing Dates: 

Summer Issue: March 13. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 


Adventure/ Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. 

Cali 1-800-676-8768. 


Bed & Breakfast 

PLUM DOOR B&B, STOWE. Near Village. 
Cozy, 1 w/fp. Private baths, kitchen &c LR. Rea- 
sonable. 1-800-258-PLUM. 


Books 


Live in Vermont Year Round! 

The Green Mountain Guide: How to Move to 
Vermont is one of the many books and manuals 
available in the new Move to the Country Catalog 
from Williams Hill Publishing. To order this 200-page 
intensive training manuał on Vermont for only $39.95, 
cali 800-639-1099. 

Our books have been featured on Oprah, and in USA Today, 
the Wall Street Journal, Family Circle and Snów Country. 


Lodging 


SKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy Inn rooms, beauti- 
ful condominiums, reasonable rates. The Christ- 
mas Tree. 800-535-5622. 


Mail Order 


LITTLE KNOWN SOURCE of uniąue art and 
cards. Free catalog, 802-878-1631, P/L 7, Nahma 
Ave., Essex Junction, VT 05452. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
|5.00. Castiglione, Box 40 V I . Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Photography Workshop 

PHOTOGRAPH VERMONT Join award-win- 
ning photographer Robert Eddy for a workshop in 
the hills and smali towns of central Vermont. 
Guidance in feature, scenie, and portrait photogra- 
phy; darkroom instruction. Great accommodations 


arranged. Groups limited to 6. Two classes: Sept. 
3-5; Oct. 8-10. 802-728-5587. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


LAKEFRONT LAND as seen on Autumn 1997 
Vermont Life cover and pages 42+43. One-acre 
building lot, $60,000. 802-633-3516. 

BARRETT & COMPANY — Early American 
Brick Federals, Capes, Colonials with Acreage, 
Views, Ponds, Streams, Privacy (FREE Brochure). 
Box 187, Grafton, VT 05146, (802) 843-2390. 

OUTSTANDING HOME NEAR LAKĘ 
CHAMPLAIN. 4 BR, 3M bath, 7 years old, 10+ 
acres, $425,000. (802) 758-2324 for brochure. 

NORTH-CENTRAL VERMONT: JOHNSON: 4 
bedroom, 2.5 bath, home on 15 acres. 20 minutes 
to Smugglers’ Notch Ski Area. $235,000. LAKĘ 
EDEN: 3+ bedroom lakefront home, 2 baths, 3 
acres. $175,000. Photos on request. Free Informa¬ 
tion. Marble Realty. (800) 439-3418. 

E-mail: wfrankfurt@aol.com 

NEWFANE AUTHENTIC c. 1830 Highpost 
Cape, 5-bedrooms, Handcrafted cherry kitchen, 
river. Granger RE. (802) 365-7600. 
www.sover.net/yes. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. (802) 457-3700. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1998 marks my 
31 st year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali (802) 767-3398 and I’ll help you. 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY 
OWNER. Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, 
and morę. Ali near Woodstock, VT Law School, 
Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763-7716, 

Fax: (802) 763-2625. Email: yisroel@sover.net 
http//www.sover.net/-yisroel 


Services 


TOWER & STEEPLE CLOCKS repaired & ser- 
viced. Experienced, reasonable. John Nelson 

(413) 549-6025. 

PERSONALIZED HELP FOR SENIORS with 
your in-state needs (paperwork, open/close up vac. 
home, housing options, estate sales, etc.). Cali 
Conrad Hughson at Self Help Services for specifics 
and free brochure. 802-387-4223. 


Retirement Community 

ECHOING THE CLASSIC CHARACTER of a 
traditional New England community, Village Green 
Communities in Essex and Colchester, Vermont are 
active adult neighborhoods of detached homes and 
condominiums. Homeowners enjoy a variety of 
amenities including walking trails, gardens and facil- 
ities for dining, exercise and community gatherings. 
Now accepting reservations for 1998 occupancy. 


For morę information, please cali: New England 
Village Communities at 802.655.1700. 

INDEPENDENT LIVING IN VERMONT. 

Keeping Families Close. Reasonably priced, ONE- 
& TWO-BEDROOM CONDOMINIUMS. Hot meals 
served daily. The Terraces, Shelburne, VT 05482, 
(802) 985-2472. 


Stoyes 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food.Two sizes.Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • RD3 Box 180-3082 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Yacation Rentals 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, CHARLOTTE, VT. 32- 
acre summer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 water- 
front homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited availabil- 
ity, July/August. (914) 332-4100. 

MANCHESTER LOG CHALET. 5-bedroom, 3- 
bath, billiard room, outdoor hot tub and fuli 
amenities. Available year-round. 

Phone 860-233-0000 for details. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 

Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see rentals in color at 
http:// cyberrentals.com 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS — Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali (800) 639-1990 or 
(802) 253-8132. 

KILLINGTON — MOUNTAIN BIKING, 

Golf, Hiking and Trout Fishing are only minutes 
away. This lovely 3-bedroom home sleeps 8 and 
has all the amenities you expect. Prices rangę from 
$250-$725 (Non-Holiday). 888-521-6677. 

MARTIN’S POND, Peacham, VT. Secluded, fur- 
nished, 3-bedroom, 2-story cabin with woodstove, 
screenporch and dock. (802) 592-3427. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun¬ 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

LOOKOUT FARM, Woodstock, VT. Private 
home. Spectacular views, luxuriously furnished, 

802-425-3515. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM. Vacations. 
Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working farm. 
Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. 
Non-smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. 
R.D. 1 Box 99, West Danville, VT 05873. 
802-563-2025. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623. 

MILK, MORGAN HORSES & MAPLE SUG- 
ARING all on one unique family farm. 2-bedroom 
furnished apartment. Participate in farm activities 
and enjoy the area. For reservations and informa¬ 
tion cali or write: The Perry Farm, Dutton Brook 
Lane, Brownington, VT 05860. (802) 754-2396. 
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Picture Postscript 





Alden Pellett/Associated Press 


W hen days of heavy rain built up as thiclc ice on the cold 
surfaces of trees, power lines and everything else in the 
Champlain Valley and other parts of Vermont last January, 
the result was anything but dreamy. For the thousands who lost 
power for days, it was a nightmare of discomfort, dislocation, debris 
and ruined trees. Yet eventually things got back to normal. Here, 
Bryan Higgins cleans up near his Grand Isle home. 
















When you’re looking for morę than just furniture, 

There’s Someplace Like Home... 


Moose Creek Ltd., 

1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack Northway 
(1-87), Exit 2W 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6 

(518) 869-0049 
FAX (518) 869-3785 


Moose Creek Ltd. North, 

10 State Rt. 149 
Lakę George, NY 12845 
Adirondack Northway (1-87) Exit 20 
(Corner Rt. 9 and 149) 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sunday 1-5 
(518) 745-7340 
FAX (518) 745-7513 


Interior Design by Moose Creek Principles, Patricia De Men to and Stephen Momroiu. 


EfflUZ 


w 


Fine and Uniąue Home Furnishings, Accessories and Gifts. “ 
Complete Interior Design Services. 
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